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Problems in Modern Living for High School Girls 


IONEERING in new fields of 
home economics study has some- 
times been uphill work. Those of us 
who have worked in this field for many 
years well remember how often home 
economics has had to slip in through 
a basement door and indeeed remain 
permanently in the basement. And so 
it is cause for great rejoicing that to- 
day, as the education of girls and boys 
is being planned to meet very changed 
life conditions, home economics is bid- 
den enter by the front door and is seat- 
ed with the whole educational family. 
It was very gratifying to the teach- 
ers of the home economics department 
of the East Orange high school when 
they were asked by the principal if a 
five-point “solid” in home economics 
could be worked out for senior girls 
of the general curriculum. The course 
should not duplicate work already of- 
fered by the department and must be 
of such caliber as to merit acceptance 
by the state committee on secondary 
education for credit toward graduation. 
Work on the course reached outline 
form long before a name was found 
for it. After lengthy discussion the 
title which seemed more nearly to ex- 
Press the spirit of the course was Mod- 
ern Living and this title was adopted. 
A recent commentator has written of 
it under the caption of Problems In 
Modern Living. Perhaps this is still 
better, 

As first planned the course was to ve 
made up of units of work from many 
departments of the high school and par- 
ticipated in by regular high school 
teachers of the subjects represented by 
these departments. For example, art 
appreciation by teachers of the art de- 
Partment, budgeting the family income 
by teachers from the commercial de- 
Partment, house planning and_ building 
by teachers from the industrial arts de- 
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By Laura C. Fawcett 


Supervisor Home Economics 
East Orange, New Jersey 


partment. It was a step toward an in- 
tegrated program. For many reasons 
the mechanics of the arrangement of 
such a course could not at that time 
be worked out in an overcrowded school 
whose teachers already had very heavy 
schedules. Also it must be said that 
some teachers were not interested in 
contributing to a course sponsored by 


* another department. 


The objectives of the course, as set 
up seven years ago, were as follows: 

1. To awaken girls to a conscious- 
ness of the problems of modern life. 

2. To help them see that life is not 
only an individual problem but a social 
one as well. 

3. To give them a clearer and more 
satisfactory understanding of the 
wholesome personality and its make- 
up. 

4. To create a more tolerant attitude 
toward the idiosyncrasies of others and 
to help them appreciate the efforts of 
others. 

5. To help them understand that ed- 
ucation is a continuous process 
throughout life. 

6. To help them raise their stand- 
ards of health. 

7. To help interpret standards of 
dress. 

8. To provide girls with a knowl- 
edge of some of the essentials of busi 
ness so that they may be more intelli- 
gent spenders of money and systematic 
savers. 

9. To assist them in the choice of a 
vocation by providing them with a 
bird’s-eye view of a number of voca- 
tions which may be successfully fol- 
lowed by the average girl of her age, 
training and ability. 

10. To help girls to realize the im- 
portance of an intelligent use of leisure 
time. 


11. To increase their appreciation ot 
the value of a general knowledge of 
music, art, literature and the theater, 
as contributing to their education. 

12. To encourage a girl to look upon 
herself as a potential homemaker and 
therefore interested in home planning, 
home building, home furnishing and 
decoration, intelligent in the selection 
and preparation of food for her fam 
ily, which will be in accordance with 
the best dietary laws known and ap 
proved, and also alert to secure those 
mechanical and electrical aids to ef 
ficient housekeeping which the market 
may offer. 

13. To understand the importance of 
community service. 

14. To suggest to girls some of the 
elementary principles underlying mod 
ern psychology as it may influence child 
guidance and child care. 


It will be readily seen that this was 


a large order, very idealistic and with 


sufficient material to cover a four year 
course! | have quoted the objectives 
in full to show how great was our zeal 
to include everything. We did not 
take into account the fact that our 
course was open to girls in the general 
course only. Therefore some of the 
material was too advanced and over 
the heads of the students to whom we 
were offering it. As stated above, 
units by other departments did _ not 
work out after the first year. 
speakers were frequently hard to se 
cure and field trips to community in 


Local 


stitutions and shops were somewhat 
limited by the time element. At present 
the home economics teachers carry most 
of the responsibility, although one or 
two other departments still make fine 
contributions. 

It is interesting to note the present 
status of the course in Modern Living 

(Continued on page 214) 
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From Railroad Coaches to Unit Kitchens 


that a home maker 


chance to 


often 


build a home, 


T is not 
I has the 
live in it long enough to 
mistakes, and then rebuild it to correct 
those mistakes. Nor does a home mak- 
ing teacher often have the opportunity 


discover her 


to teach in a new department long 
enough to discover its faults and then 
replan it to overcome its defects. One 
would not wish an earthquake for every 
home making teacher who has a new 
However, we do find a 
dark cloud which 


descended upon us in the Fall of 1935. 


department. 
silver lining to the 


Our new and modern department was 
wrecked by the earthquake that com- 
part of the high 


For two 


pletely demolished 
school building at that time. 
years we taught in a railroad coach. 
(See Home Economics On Wheels, 
PRACTICAL HOME Economics, May, 1936.) 
Those two years taught us many things. 
In 1937 we knew 
students and our 


more about the needs 
of our community. 
We had, during those two years been 
forced to make use of the students’ 
homes as our laboratories, and we knew 
We had become 
first, that much 
that 
many things are learned better by see- 
second, that the 


home conditions. con- 


vinced of two things: 


can be taught by demonstration, 


ing them done; and 
student’s own home is the best lJabora- 
tory. This year we are carrying on, 
department, a controlled 
experiment to discover whether or not 


in our new 
our convictions are sound. 

During those cold winter months in 
our R.R. coach department, while our 


By Gertrude I. Roskie 


Director, Home Economics 
Helena, Montana 


feet froze, our minds were busy with 
plans for rebuilding our fine department 
and for modernizing a modern depart- 
ment. We wanted the department, mod- 
ern in 1935, to be more modern in 
1937 in the light of what our experi- 
ence had taught us. 

What is a modern department? We 
decided that a modern home making 
laboratory should have both unit kitch- 
ens and a demonstration unit equipped 
with family size utensils, different kinds 
of stoves, and as much electrical equip- 
ment as is consistent with that used 
in the homes of the community. ‘This 
laboratory should also contain simple 
science equipment and equipment for 
testing textiles. 

We are teaching students to be home 
makers and hope in the very near fu- 
ture to have classes in maid _ service 
and to have part-time students work- 
ing in other people’s homes. For that 
department has a_living- 

bath, not 
At the be- 


the girls 


reason our 
dining room, bedroom and 
too completely furnished. 

ginning of the school year 
fine experience in re- 


from B.Q. 


got some very 


finishing old furniture left 
(before the quakes) and in selecting a 
few new Completing the fur- 
nishing and decoration of these rooms 


things. 


will make fine projects for correlation 
with the art and industrial arts de- 
partments over a period of years. 
Home often 
asked to justify 
education. We do not 


economics has been 
its place in the field 


of vocational 


hope to fit girls to go into the business ™ 
world. However, we can give them a 
little quantity cookery, a glimpse of in- | 
stitutional work, and table service in ~ 
the school cafeteria. We hope some ™ 


day to teach them laundry. 4 


Since we believe that the most effec- 7 
tive work of a modern department is done — 
through home practice and home proj- 
ects, our office, or conference room, is 
a very important part of the depart- 
ment. It adjoins the living room so 
that the office pamphlet and_ bulletin 
files are accessible for reference read- 
ing. The open shelves in the living 
room hold magazines and _ reference 
books. Home making in the modern 
sense of the word is not a subject that 
one can learn from a text book. There- 
fore we do much of our work in dis- 
cussion groups and make a great deal 
of use of the many different books 
and magazines in our fine library. The 
living-dining room is in the center 
of self and student directed activity. 
It is used nearly every period of the 
day for committee and conference work, 
reference reading, and 
groups. Part of the regular furniture 
is a cabinet sewing machine, with an 


discussion 


attractive scarf, which serves as a side 
table. In a closet are an extra iron and 
board. With this equipment students 
are able to sew on their own work or do 
service work for the school while 
classes are in regular session in the 
other rooms. 

Large classes and 
have forced upon us the realization that 


heavy schedules 
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in 
d- 
ig studenis can direct themselves in many of their activities and 
ce that they gain a great deal in leadership, cooperation, and 
rn self confidence. Much of the work of furnishing and equip- 
at ping our department has been done by committee groups under 
e- student direction. They found china and glassware to replace 
S- that broken in the quakes, bought silver, linen, kitchen equip- 
al ment, and bedding. 
ks Our experience in rearranging our laboratory may be of help 
1é to someone else who is replanning an old department or must 
er use old equipment in a new one. The laboratory had been ar- 
y. ranged with three unit kitchens at one end and three rows of 
1e the old type desks with gas plates and sinks in the center of 
k, the room. We removed the center row of desks and sinks. 
mn This left room for two small ranges back to back in the center 
re of the room. A cupboard was built on each side of these 
in stoves, Opening in the same direction as the oven. On each 
le side of the stove-cupboard unit is room for a breakfast table 
id and chairs. Against one side wall we placed a battery of 
ts two gas ovens and built cupboards beside them. So by using 
lo the old fashioned desks for working and drawer space we 
le have four units in the center of the room. 
le The living-dining room when cleared of furniture makes 
a satisfactory room for a play school. The bath is near and 
ss with a set of home-made steps the little folks can reach the 
at fixtures. A low paper towel container is being placed for them 


and a row of low hooks for their wraps is being put in one 
of the apron closets. 

One of the parts of the modern curriculum that the girls 
enjoy the most is the unit on personal appearance. We cannot 
have a small beauty salon, but we can use our bedroom. It 
has a table and chair with a large mirror above. It has 






adjoining lavatory, and it is large enough to seat a class. This 
same room is used for demonstrations in home care of the 
sick. 


Some one has said that for too long American families have 





Tis 


ih 


been trying to play a game in which only one half of the team 
knew the rules. By educating only the girls and women 


ms 


tor family life we are thereby educating for friction. This 


\ 


year, in answer to a strong demand we have a class of twenty 


os 


SIX senior boys studying a similar course and using the same 
(quipment as the girls. They are slowly accumulating by their 


own efforts some home-made equipment for camp cookery and 


a 


household mechanics, a small reference library, and illustrative 


a 


1 & Tee 


Material suited to their own needs. 

The advantage of a modern high school should not be avail 
able to the “teen” age group alone. Every week day evening 
sees large classes of adults busy in the home making depart 


Ment. Field trips and talks or demonstrations by outside 
authorities are effective methods used with both adolescents 
and adults. For example, the dietitian of a local bakery chain 


(Continued on page 224) 
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The sewing room, below, is well planned for efficiency in 
work space. A floor plan of the present H-me Economics 
department is shown on the opposite page 
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Many a foods laboratory of ‘‘yesterday’”’ 
and still does. Built and planned to teach the ‘‘science of cooking and food preparation’”’ 
er workshops had little of the atmosphere of the home kitchen, and none of its 
comforts! 


ESTERDAY was an era in our 

foods laboratories full of prom- 
ises and hollow squares! From the 
center of the hollow squares the very 
starched teacher looked out upon her 
equally bestarched pupils behind be- 
scrubbed benches—and the lesson start- 
ed. One, drawers opened; two, uten- 
sils came out: three, stools shoved— 
somewhere. Regimented lines waited 
before a supply table—and then every 
child did exactly the same thing at the 
same time. Time was precious and food- 
stuffs more precious; the perfect prod- 
uct must be produced! Even though 
we were housed in the basement, we 
could be scientific and scientific we 
were—it was our fetish. Tiny amounts 
of foodstuffs came from the wobbly 
ovens far too high for the short stu- 
dents to reach; they stood on boxes 
or balanced on chairs. Rows of gas 
burners set on benches so high that even 
on tiptoe, the contents of the sauce- 
pans could not be seen. Those were 
the days of logical sequence when all 
the carbohydrates, all the proteins, all 
the fats and so on must be learned. 
Was not the laboratory the correct 
place for these learnings to take place? 





looked exactly like the one on this page— 


Then something happened. From the 
dark era of the basement, light shone 
upon new equipment—no longer a hol- 
low square, but upon solid squares, 
smaller and solid as iron, still placed 


in formation. Around each solidness 

























Yesterday 
and 
Today 
in Our 
Foods 


Laboratories 


could be grouped several students. ‘The 
starched subjects could still lean over a 
broad bench to reach their fuel—but 
something far more important had hap- 
pened—a small unit consciousness was 
growing within these  students—they 
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By Mildred L. Swift 
University of Akron 
Akron, Ohio 


Home Economics Labora- 
tories of Yesterday Emerge 
as “Home Kitchens” in 1938. 


were working TOGETHER—their “table 
might have a better product than the 
others.” Pupil interest was growing. 
Individual differences were being recog- 
nized, 

Since we have emerged from the 





Here we have a transformation indeed. This is the same room shown on the opposite 
page, but, modernized by today’s ideas of kitchen planning, it might be a kitchen in 
my home or yours. Below is a group of unit kitchens that replace the ‘‘hollow square’’ 


arrangement shown opposite. 


kitchen with fuel, refrigeration, work 


basement to the place where light and 
and storage space. Students in 


ing 
these “kitchens” carry on activities du 


plicating those they will later be called 


air are abundant, we are assimilating 
that which we like to call the “home 
atmosphere.” Today our foods la 
boratories are literally home kitchens 
or units. Each unit is a complete 


upon to perform in their own homes 
No longer is regimentation tolerated, 
the individual learns to evaluate het 
own progress. She checks her order as 
it comes from the store. She cooperates 
with her coworkers as she would at 
home, and learns through her mistakes 
This month she works with the electric 
range and computes costs of opera 
tion. Next month she finds that the 
gas range offers different experiences 
Perhaps the oil stove challenges her 
Is she really thinking for herself? The 
foods laboratory of today is attempt- 
ing to equip the student for real liy 
ing, perhaps better living. 

Through the generosity and cour- 
tesy of the Ohio Edison Company, the 
East Ohio Gas Company, and the Good 
year Tire and Rubber Company, a 
“home kitchen” laboratory has come 
into being at the University of Ak 
ron. The pictures of “BEFORE” were 
taken December, 1937, while those of 
“AFTER” were taken January, 1938 

It’s thrilling to work in these kitchens. 






































Summer Employment of Home Making Teachers 


“HERE is a growing tendency in 
‘| homemaking education toward em- 
ploying homemaking teachers beyond 
the regular school term. The increased 
funds for vocational education make 
these additional opportunities for sum- 
mer employment available and bring in- 
creased responsibilities for wise use of 
time and money. In planning the sum- 
mer program, the first consideration 
will be to decide on the objectives of 
the program as a basis for definitely 
determining the time to be allotted. Im- 
portant factors in decisions will be the 
number of pupils enrolled in the pro- 
gram, the extensiveness of the area 
served by the school, the seasonal oc- 
cupations and customs of the com- 
munity, the nature of projects to be 
carried and the time that was given 
to projects during the regular school 
year. In some communities teachers 
are employed for the entire summer 
period. They frequently have suf- 
ficient time to organize classes for 
adult and out-of-school youth groups. 
If classes are to be organized during 
summer months, definite plans should 
be made for scheduling them so that 
people who are interested may arrange 
to attend. In making home visits in 
connection with adult classes, the home- 
making teacher can also visit projects 
and talk with in-coming high school 
class members. Many teachers who 
have had the opportunity for adult 
class work in the summer have felt 
that it has given them an opportunity 
to work more closely with parents and 
older members of the family, thereby 
developing a better understanding of 


the day school program. 
Planning Objectives 


Before beginning a summer program 
the teacher should have clearly in 
mind her objectives. Provision might 
be made for 
(1) informal discussions with in-com- 

ing class members to acquaint girls 
and mothers with aims of the 
homemaking program, 

a study of school records, in or- 
der to learn the proportion of girls 
in school that are reached by the 
homemaking department, 

a study of community situations 
through contacts with agencies and 
individuals who are actively inter- 
ested in, or engaged in education 
for family living, 

home visits to assist with projects, 
organization of home economics 


classes for out-of-school youth and 
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By Lelia Massey 


Lelia Massey, state supervisor of Home 
Economics Education in Montana and one 
of the editorial advisors of this magazine. 


adults. The extent of coordination 
desirable between the instructional 
and the summer program, the na- 
ture of projects, and the time given 
to them during the regular school 
year would likewise influence the 
objectives of the summer program. 


Value of Home Visits 


Persons whose employment is extend- 
ed for only a month often find that 
the major portion of their time is de- 
voted to visiting homes for the pur- 
pose of assisting with project plans 
and procedures. Before school is out 
in the spring, teachers should offer 
necessary help to students relative to 
their aims and plan of work for sum- 
mer projects. Much teacher time will 
be saved by such a procedure and stu- 
dents may begin projects before they 
have been visited. From the plans 
which students make the teacher will 
also have a basis for determining who 
will need help first. Visits during the 
regular school year will enable the 
teacher to give better guidance with 
summer projects, but visits to homes of 
all students are often impossible during 
the regular school term due to a full 
schedule, long distance of students from 
school, poor roads, and lack of means 
for transportation. With provision for 
transportation in the summer and time 
devoted to home visitation, it should be 


possible to visit the home of every girl 
in class. In some cases a single call 
would be adequate but sometimes two, 
or even three might be necessary to 
bring a project to successful completion. 
Frequently home ayplication of school 
work is essencial to the accomplishment 
of objectives set up in the school pro- 
gram, but it must be properly di- 
rected if it is to make this contribu- 
tion. If school work is to function 
in the home, there is need for home 
visiting and personal conferences with 
pupils in planning and supervising home 
projects. In talking with teachers about 
values of home visits they have said 
that such visits provide an opportunity 
to advise with girls in their own homes 
and offer suggestions while the project 
is in progress. They also make possi- 
ble an understanding of home and fam- 
ily conditions; establish cooperative re- 
lationship with parents so that girls 
may have necessary opportunities to put 
into practice in the home the principles 
learned at school; give a better under- 
standing of the individual girl; replace 
dread of home visits with increased in- 
terest in making them, and aid in di- 
rection of student projects to meet home 
and educational needs more satisfac- 
torily. 

If there be closer supervision, stu- 
dents are able to undertake projects of 
broader scope and difficulty, and with 
additional time during the summer they 
are often able to complete a_ project 
that is too time-consuming during the 
school year. A teacher recently said 
that on making home visits for the first 
time in her community, she found a 
mother who thought that her daughter 
could take a project only in foods and 
clothing, and the visiting teacher felt 
that the opportunity to explain the aims 
of the home project program changed 
the mother’s point of view entirely 
about homemaking courses. There is 
also a chance to evaluate the effective- 
ness of teaching when an opportunity 
is provided to see how it is applied 
by students in their daily living and in 
their home surroundings. With an un- 
standing of home conditions, courses 
may be adapted to needs, interests, 
and abilities of students, rather than 
an instructor teaching subject matter 
which she feels students should have. 
A young teacher recently said that she 
was having to completely revise her 
housing unit after making home visits. 
She had had no contact with rural life 
and was surprised to find conditions 
as they exist in many farm and _ ranch 
homes. 

(Continued on page 210) 
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Supervisor, Home Economics Education 
Bureau, New York State. 


HE term “Home Economics” it- 
ee implies an integration of sub- 
jects. In one of his last statements, 
Dr. Bonser said that: 


“The conception of home economics 
which we believe to be sound and 
which is developing as practicable 
in some schools, is that of closely 
related subjects in which, and 
through which, the various elements 
constitute a comprehensive whole. 
Out of all of these contributing 
factors, giving them place and per- 
spective, a philosophy of the home 
should be developed.” 


When “home economics” is used to 
mean “homemaking,” or the study of all 
the phases of homemaking in one cur- 
riculum, then we are referring to an 
integrated field of unit subjects—cook- 
ery, nutrition, food chemistry, sewing, 
design, textiles, interior decorating, con- 
sumer knowledge, child care, and per- 
sonal family relationships. The value 
of the combination has been generally 
accepted and courses of study set up 
which include them all. 

However, to me, home economics 
means more than a combining of the 
subjects of home economics into one 
course of study—that is, an adding to- 
gether of so many lessons of cooking, 
so many of nutrition, and so many of 
sewing. It means also a method of or- 
ganizing home economics activities into 
an activity program with children; the 
using of all the situations in the class- 
room as learning situations, rotating 
activities within the interest span of the 
children, and linking them all together 
with the necessary persisting routine 
performances. 

We do find that some people use the 
term “integration” to refer to the fitting 
together of the different subject-mat- 
ter fields into the whole school situa- 
tion. The use of the term in these 
two ways causes confusion and I should 
like to call this latter problem corre- 
lation, between 


meaning cooperation 


subject-matter fields. 

From talk given before meeting of Depart 
ment of Home Economics, National Education 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 26, 1938. 
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Integrating 


Home Economics 


By Evelyn M. Herrington 


The interest in correlation arises as 
a result of the extremes in specializa- 
tion to which we have gone in our 
school organization. With the child on 
one end of a log and the teacher on 
the other, there was no need for any 
consideration of correlation. The age 
of specialization in industry is also char- 
acterized by specialization in every field 
of human endeavor, including education. 
The gains made through this speciali- 
zation are great, but there is no gain 
without loss, and we find that the 
water-tight mental compartments de- 
veloped by specialists must be bridged 
by some sort of cross-connections if 
we are to develop a rounded person- 
ality in the child. 

In my own county the home eco- 
nomics teachers realize this, and a group 
has been working for several years on 
what it has called, “integration of home 
economics,” meaning introduction of 
home economics content into classes in 
the elementary school, through coopera- 
tion of home economics teachers with 
grade teachers*. In other words, to 
make more real the life which a par- 
ticular group of children is studying, 
the group surrounds itself with typical 
evidence of the situation. This is a 
very fine thing, provided home econom- 
ics is not permitted to lose its iden- 
tity. There is so much worthwhile ma- 
terial in home living which needs to be 
taught and can only be taught by 
trained home economists, that, while we 
contribute home experiences and mate- 
rials to assist in the understanding and 
learning of subjects, we must 
not omit any of those things which it 
is our job to teach so that boys and 
girls may grow to be untelligent about 
food, intelligent about the purchase and 
consumption of food, intelligent about 


many 


*Ed Note: See articles “‘“Home Arts in the 
Integrated Program in the Elementary School,” 
by Irene Meves and Helen L. Tryon, PracticaL 
Home Economics, Oct., 1937. 










In the kindergarten a lesson in laun- 
dry activities is of absorbing interest. 


the purchasing and use of clothing; 
and realize the pleasures and values of 
sharing in home and school life. 

Underlying both integration and cor- 
relation, the extent to which a subject 
is pursued depends of course upon the 
philosophy of the school in which the 
program is being carried on. 

I fully realize that all home eco- 
nomics teachers do integrate to some 
extent. But when | talk about “In- 
tegrating” home economics | mean that 
we take al/ the activities which sur- 
round a clothing class, a cookery class, 
or a child-care class, and divide the 
activities in such a way that they are 
pupil activities rather than teacher ac- 
tivities. The difference is in the DEGREE 
of organization. And then we set them 
all into a situation which is as nearly 
like that of a home in which a girl 
shares in the family life, as is possible. 

When a member of a family plans to 
spend a certain number of minutes at 
repeated intervals in adding to her 
wardrobe or in preparing certain foods 
for the family meal, the family life is 
The home is not turned 
shop, but rather 


not disrupted. 
into a dressmaking 
a corner of the room becomes a sewing 
center, a part of the kitchen is devoted 
to food preparation, while other mem- 
bers of the family pursue their cus- 
tomary routines of living together in a 
well-kept, well-organized 
ease and pleasure. Housekeeping tasks 


home, with 


are relegated to their proper importance, 
and their results evaluated in terms of 
their own situations and the judgments 
ot the rest of the family. This situa- 
tion we attempt to set up in the home- 
making apartment. 
In establishing an integrating pro- 
gram, the first step is to take a long 
view, first with consideration of the 
school calendar. (This may seem to be 
corre/ation and not integration.. But I 
shall try to make clear the relationships 
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between these two processes.) The sec- 
ond consideration is the establishment 
of an efficient workshop; third, organi- 
zation within the classes; and finally, 
evaluation of the work. 


The Long View 

What is meant by taking a long view 
of the school program and the home- 
making program? The long view of 
the school shows what must be in- 
cluded in the home economics con- 
tent. A study of the school curriculum, 
of community through home 
backgrounds, the grade-ages of the pu- 
pils, indicates what of the prescribed 
course of study should be emphasized 
and what may be left to other subject 


needs 


fields. 

| Then, you ask, what has the school 
our activities in 

Well, teachers of 

that it has a 

it—sometimes, 
The home 
usually the 


calendar to do with 
home 
home 
great 
a great deal too 
economics department is 
first thought of anyone in the school 
who is planning any kind of an extra- 
food might be 


economics ? 
economics know 
with 
much. 


deal to do 


curricular event where 





introduced, where costumes are needed, 
or decorations desirable. A  progres- 
sive teacher, realizing the advantages 
of the social activities of the school in 
the development of the child, wishes to 
have her children participate in prepar- 
3ut ex- 








ing for these school affairs. 
perience has led her to dread the hurry 
and bustle, the excitement and drive, 
and the disrupting of regular 

class work. The 
this, and to the motivation of 
the work of the home econom- 
ics class, is a careful study of 
the school calendar at the be- 
ginning of the year. 

In the school calendar will be 
found some particular events 
for which home _ economics 
should offer some contribution. 
What are the specific problems 
involved? When you have de- 
termined what they are, they 
may be assumed by classes and 
duties divided among 


solution to 





various 
particular people to form an in- 
tegrated program. For ex- 
ample, take the 
project of a home room which 
adopts a family. This popular 
contribution much to 
home economics. Any class as- 


Christmas 





lends 





suming the care and repair of 
clothing for such a Christmas 
family finds a need for dry- 
cleaning, for laundering, for 
pressing, for mending, perhaps 
for re-modeling a garment, and 
finally for the careful wrapping 
and labeling of the Christmas 


package. This particular con- 
tribution has been an activity in 
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clothing. In this same group, the problem 
of spending a sum of money for a well 
balanced holiday dinner is a nutrition 
problem; the making of a stuffed ani- 
mal for a child of a certain age may 
well work up with child care, while the 
repair of wooden toys for this project 
is best a contribution from the indus- 
trial arts classes. The books repaired 
aud nicely recovered fit into the fine 
arts department program, which also de- 
lights in making Christmas cards and 
Christmas wrappings. Thus, three de- 
partments have contributed to the home 
room adoption of the family. Three de- 
their work, 
Home 


partments have correlated 


interrelationship. eco- 
nomics has integrated 
of home life and different subject fields 
have planned their programs naturally 
and unhurriedly to accept a social re- 


showing 
various phases 


sponsibility. 

The home economics teacher should 
choose the school activities which are 
possible for the grade-age level of her 
children to achieve, and those which will 
contribute toward the objectives of her 
course of study; and then should have 
in mind several suggestions as possi- 
ble activities which her children 
may choose or possible activities which 


from 


will stimulate their suggestions to fur- 
ther goals. 

The long view should include contri- 
Girl Scouts; to the Red 
Cross; to local contri- 
butions to the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. It avoid an_ unbalanced 


butions to 
organizations ; 


should 





Integrating within the classroom—the housekeeper delivers 


supplies to one unit kitchen. 


(Copyright 1935 by D. Appleton-Century, Inc.) 


program where all efforts of the depart- 


ment are devoted to a favorite organiza- 


tion or a favorite project. It should en. — 


deavor to give the children 


a well” 


rounded feeling of the responsibilities — 


of the home toward the community life, 
The first step in building an integrated 
program is really correlation. 


The Efficient Workshop 


The second consideration is that of © 
By this I mean © 
If in your 
course of study you find food prepara- 7 
tion, laundry activities, clothing con-~ 
struction, and child care, these should — 


the efficient workshop. 
equipment and its placing. 


only be included if you have provided 
an efficient work shop. 

1. The efficient workshop must meet 
health standards. That is, it must meet 
the standards of lighting, ventilation, 
and proper working heights. 

2. The equipment must be modern, 
in good condition, and such that it will 
enable the task to be performed in a 
modern way, with ease and precision. 

3. It should represent the type of 
equipment used in the best of homes 
as well as in the homes of the middle 
level. 

Teachers of home economics cannot 
be excused for ignorance of equipment 
—the newest and best; the untried as 
well as the thoroughly proven. Home 
economics trained women who are en- 
gaged in the commercial field complain 
that home economics teachers do not 
keep themselves wisely informed of 
changes in the equipment field. 
The teacher who is improving 
her set-up must have the entire 
plan (a long view), well in 
hand or the result will be a 
room full of specialties from 
the various salesmen who were 
the most persuasive. 

When we set up model kitch- 
ens with equipment which js 
better than some equipment in 
many of the community homes, 
it is essential that we remem- 
ber to link it up with the exist- 
ing home _ equipment. Our 
kitchen is a laboratory; our re- 
frigerator with its control, our 
electric stove with its control, 
furnish means of teaching to 
prepare perfect products. Then 
we must show how and why to 
test the temperatures of the 
places where milk and food 
supplies must be kept, whether 
it be in the cellar, on the win- 
dow sill, or on the back porch. 
And we must test how long it 
takes kerosene or wood stoves 
to reach a temperature of 350° 
by the brown paper method or 
by a Woolworth thermometer— 
those are our home projects, 

(Continued on page 218) 
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In the tiny, immaculate kitchen of the air liner, careful plan- 
ning enables the hostess to serve hot meals or cold with no 
The battery of jars at the back are 
thermos jars containing hot tea, coffee and chocolate which 
are filled at the food depot and locked in the racks up-side 


stove or refrigerator. 
down ready for instant serving. 


OME economics students who 

have prepared and served food 
in school cafeterias or served a “solo” 
meal from the tiny kitchen unit of a 
modern foods laboratory, can appreciate 
the careful planning and complicated 
routine required to serve a full course 
dinner to twenty-one guests, from a 
three by six foot kitchen, in an hour 
and ten minutes, or three minutes per 
passenger. Yet these feats are being 
accomplished daily on airplanes travel- 
ing from coast to coast. 

A few years ago meal service on air- 
planes consisted of sandwiches and cof- 
fee in paper cups, with fruit and candy 
bars for dessert. Today a choice of 
entrees and full course dinners are 
served. As the plane cruises at three 
miles per minute, smoothly unrolling 
the country underneath, the air pas- 
senger is served a delicious dinner on 
an individual table attractively arranged 
with colorful linen and dishes. 

From cocktail to steaming coffee the 
meal is a complete triumph of modern 
culinary ingenuity. Hot foods are served 
piping hot and cold foods are served 
cold in spite of the fact that there 
are no stoves and no _ refrigerators. 
Weight alone would bar them and, in 
addition, space is always limited. Neither 
is there a well-stocked larder or cup- 
board to which one can go for that 
forgotten fork or 
Salad. 

The secret of the successful meal 


extra serving of 


aboard an airliner is the careful plan- 
ning at the food depots. The equip- 
ment and food essential to serving a 
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meal aloft are 
assembled on 
the ground in 
an immaculate 
kitchen at the 
airport. 

Food service 
for New York- 


California; Cal- 





ifornia - Pacific 

Coast planes 

requires food depots at Newark, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Omaha, Cheyenne and 
Salt Lake City, with additional com- 
missaries at Los Angeles, San Francis- 
co, Portland and Seattle. At each food 
depot the caterer has a short wave 
receiving set to receive the pilot’s radio 
message on exact arrival time and num- 
ber of meals required. The _ pilot’s 
radio message is the signal for action. 
Specially designed dinner plates, cups 
and saucers, and silverware fabricated 
from the lightest weight material avail- 


Serving Meals Aloft 


By Harriet Morgan Fyler 


Planning Menus and Food Service for Air 


Home Economics Trained Girls. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Liners is a New Possible Profession for 


able are packed compactly in a 
able cupboard, which is then 
in the waiting airliner’s kitchen. 
total of 328 pieces of equipment 











port- 


placed 


A 


such 


as cups, plates, napkins and containers 


are used to serve fourteen meals. 


Foods which do not require he 


are then packed. 


ating 
Each roll or serving 


of bread is packed in a separate glas 


sine bag. 


Salads are packed in a pa- 


per cup with a cover and are unique 


in that they are packed upside down. 


Assorted relishes, celery hearts, radish 


roses and mixed olives are packed in 


containers suitable for one serving 
Hot foods are prepared at the 
possible moment 


last 


Coffee, tea and choc- 


olate are poured into large glass lined 


thermos bottles which are locked 


up- 


side down in the kitchen of the wait- 


ing airliner. The contents are 
ready for instant 
spigot on the sealed cap. 

(Continued on page 209) 


now 


pouring through a 
Each thermos 





Substantial meals, efficiently served are the rule rather than the exception today 
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My Experiences As An Apprentice Teacher 


In Vocational Homemaking 


PPRENTICE teaching is not a new 

system for practice teaching at 
many universities, but this year marked 
its first trial at Ohio University. I was 
the first student sent out to do this 
type of work; I was a guinea pig, so 
to speak. Our plan is very similar to 
other apprentice teaching set-ups. The 
features of our system are somewhat 
as follows: 

1. A public high school in a desig- 
nated locality within access of the col- 
lege is used as a laboratory for practice. 
This has been made possible through 
a working agreement between the school 
authorities and the university. One re- 
quirement is that the supervising teacher 
must have completed her work for the 
Master’s degree and taught successfully 
Another is that 
the department of home economics inust 


in the school system. 


be well established. 

2. The college director of student 
teaching lives in Athens and is in close 
contact with the student teachers.* 

3. The school year is divided into two 
semesters. Four students are being sent 
out each year, one each half-semester. 

4. The student enrolls for about eight 
hours work (according to her ability) 
in addition to seven hours of student 
teaching and observation, which is about 
the regular half-semester load. An un- 
derstanding is then reached between stu- 
dent and professor to permit the pupil 
to complete her regular courses in one 
half of the semester. This means 
doubling the hours of work expected 
of the student during the half-semester 
on the campus. 

5. The student should have as a pre- 
requisite the course in Problems of 
Teaching Home Economics. 

6. During the period of practice, the 
student teacher is excused from. all 
other responsibilities at the college; she 
moves to the designated school center 
bag and baggage, to devote all her time 
to her new profession, 

7. The apprentice teaching program is 
a part of the regular four years’ work 
in college. 

I think a set-up of this kind has many 
advantages over the old system in vogue 
at the university, where the student car- 
ries his regular load in college, and in 


*“Ida M. Patterson, University Supervisor 
f Home Economics Teaching, 
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By Lucile Anderson, Student* 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


addition spends an afternoon or morn- 
ing observing and teaching for one-half 
day throughout the semester. Some ad- 
vantages which I noted are as follows: 
a. It gives the student teacher an idea 
of the full day of the home eco- 
nomics teacher. 
b. It places the student teacher in the 
community as a resident member. 
c. It makes possible better individual 
supervision and closer contact with 
the students. 


d. It is more intensive. The teacher 
is given the opportunity to partici- 
pate in school and community ac- 
tivities. 

e. It gives opportunity to conduct stu- 
dent project work. 

f. It affords opportunity to assist in 


the Future Homemakers programs. 

On the other hand, the chief disad- 
vantage to me was giving up college 
contacts for a period of three months. 
When I learned that I was to be the 
first appointee, I could think of nothing 
but having to leave my college friends 
and going into a new community where 
I knew no one! 

Two weeks before I was to move 
permanently, I went to the school center 
and met my critic teacher who referred 
me to available places to live. Here is 
where my first experiences as a teacher 
actually began. Few people rented 
rooms. Much time was consumed in 
looking for a comfortable place to stay. 
On my second trip to the town, I was 
able to secure a room in a very lovely 
home. For this I was extremely grate- 
ful as I feel that good living conditions 
have a direct influence on one’s per- 
sonal attitude toward teaching. 

A conference with my supervisor of 
student teaching in home economics in 
college acquainted me with the type of 
work | would be expected to do as an 
apprentice teacher, 

The days of waiting before going to 
the community were days of worry 
and distress. Each day | became more 
nervous and developed a strong dislike 
for leaving my college pals. In my 
leisure time, I read books and maga- 
zine articles on “how to be a successful 
teacher.” Soon “the day” arrived. I 
shall never forget it. I noticed on ar- 
rival in the new community that people 
were not as reserved as they were in 


the college town. Everybody wanted to 
meet the new teacher. Soon I was in- 
vited out to dinner by the students, 
teachers, and townspeople. I never was 
so well fed in my life. I attended 
Girl Scout meetings, Parent Teachers’ 
Associations, Professional Women’s 
Club, Church Clubs, Young Peoples So- 
cieties, Home Economics Clubs, and 
Senior Dances. Soon I was wondering 
how I could possibly have dreaded go- 
ing away to teach. School teachers in 
our community had to be at school 
each morning at eight o’clock. My su- 
pervising teacher and I had charge of 
a home economics class each period of 
the day. In addition, a class in home 
economics for boys is being considered. 
Each day was divided into six periods, 
three in the morning and three in the 
afternoon. My pupils and I set up an 
exhibit on marketing the week before 
I left, and had good publicity in the 
local papers as a result of it for it had 
been planned to bring out how to get 
“more for your food dollar” when the 
food budget is definitely limited. 

Soon I was “Old Mother Hubbard” to 
all my girls and each day I had little 
informal conferences with them as they 
walked up the street with me, sometimes 
ten in number. Through these informal 
chats, I learned much about the girls. 
One little girl told me of an accident 
she had while very small. She is blind 
in one eye as the result of a bad scald 
which happened when she was five years 
old. Another very nervous girl told 
me much of her home background in 
a voluntary way. This led to a greater 
understanding of the reason for her 
failure in my class. From a very sickly 
girl, I learned that she was greatly in- 
terested in knowing how to improve her 
general health. With this beginning we 
were able to work out plans for a home 
project which she could begin at once. 
One girl, who was married while in 
school, often came to me with her prob- 
lems. Such little informal conferences 
as these occupied my spare moments on 
my way to and from lunch. 

In the afternoons, I had three differ- 
ent sections of eighth graders. School 
was dismissed at 3:45 p.m. Seldom did 
my critic teacher and I leave the build- 
ing before 4:30 p.m. and many times it 

(Continued on page 216) 
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For active sports, nothing can 
beat a skirt of cotton gabardine 
as it is sturdy, washes perfectly 
and is practically resistant to 
wrinkles. Such a skirt, in white 
or colors, may be worn for golf, 
for hiking, or for tennis. The 
one shown above is sanforized so 
that it will not shrink in washing 
or cleaning. This — particular 
combination happens to be a 
White skirt and an olive green 
shirt—both smart and _ practical. 
The kerchef may contrast in col- 
or match the belt. 


ACTION 


Kay Short 


Summer time means vacations and vacations mean play 
time—action in some form or another—and action can certain- 
ly be best enjoyed if we are dressed for it. The clothes pic- 
tured on this page are designed for action, as you can see, 
whether it be sailing, swimming, hiking, golfing, tennis, 
bicycling or just plain lounging or watching others! 

What could be more comfortable or more colorful for any 
activity than the gay striped pique play suit pictured at the 
left above? Or the well tailored, and well fitting, gabardine 
shirt and slacks on the seafaring lassie with the bright smile? 
This particular outfit is excellently suited to sailing since it 
will not shrink even if soaked with salt spray. A skirt and 
shorts are part of the outfit although not shown here, so that 
it is really a wise type to choose for a summer vacation. 

Dressed for action in town or as a spectator is the girl 
below who wears an attractive wine colored pique frock 
sprinkled with navy and white polka dots and accented with 


pique trim and a contrasting belt. 


\ bathing suit you must ot 
course have—more than one like 
ly, if you spend most of your 
time near the water. Here is a 
practical one of wool with cot 
ton covered Lastex yarn in love 
ly colors coral, turquotse ot 
that new shade of “cruise blue.” 
It is particularly suited to a 
young, slim figure 

(Photographs of play suit and 
pique dress from Cotton Tea 
tile Institute; bathing suit from 
R. H. Macy; others from Tea 
tile Education Bureau.) 















































What Do You Know About 


By Laura Van Doorn-Harter 


EARLY everybody knows the word 
N “rayon,” and the fabrics made of 
that material. Because rayon is on the 
market in so many grades from the 
cheap and sleazy to the most gorgeous, 
substantial and beautiful fabrics there is 
a good deal of bewilderment on the 
part of those who buy merchandise. 

In selecting outer apparel, underwear, 
draperies, curtains, upholstery materi- 
als or other rayon articles, the pur- 
chaser should judge the quality of the 
fabric by the texture of the cloth, its 
color, hand, (feel) and general suitabil- 
ity to the purpose for which it is to be 
used. It should be kept in mind also that 
the style and workmanship are important 
factors in the value. One gets what he 
pays Fine rayons are higher in 
price than those of poor quality. 

The following questions and answers 


for. 


may clear up some of the points that 
everyone should know about rayons. 
1. Q. What is rayon? 

A. Rayon is the generic (general) 
name for all threads, yarns, and 
fabrics composed of filaments or 
fibers which have been mechani- 
cally chemically dis- 
solved cellulose, or chemical com- 
pounds of cellulose. The name 
“rayon” was adopted and legal- 
ized in 1923. All rayon is made 
of chemical textile fibers. 
. What is cellulose? 

. Cellulose is the cellular, 
tural, woody, part of vegetables 
and plants. Spruce wood and cot- 
ton linters are composed of al- 
most pure cellulose, and because 
they are the best inexpensive cel- 
lulose materials, rayon manufac- 
turers use them as raw materials 
in making rayons. 

. Are all rayons alike? 

A. No; there are four different 
chemical processes used and each 
process produces filaments differ- 
ent from the others. 

. What makes the differences be- 
tween the kinds of rayon? 

. The basic material from which 
the ‘cellulose is taken, the kinds 
of chemicals used in each process, 
and the mechanical methods of 
making the filaments. 

. What is the solvent and_ basic 
material used in each kind of 
rayon? 

. There are three chemical proc- 
esses used in making the three 
types of rayon which are manu- 
factured in the United States, 


made of 


struc- 


Director of Education and Training, 


Bloomingdale Bros., Inc., 
New York City 


. Viscose Rayon:—In the manu- 
facture of viscose rayon, car- 
bon disulphide is used as a 
solvent of cellulose procured 
from spruce wood. 

. Cuprammonium  Rayon:—In 
the manufacture of cupram- 
monium rayon, copper sul- 
phate and ammonia are used 
as a solvent of cellulose pro- 
cured from cotton linters. 

. Acetate Rayon:—In the manu- 
facture of acetate rayon, acetic 
anhydride and acetone are 
used to make a chemical com- 


pound of cellulose from cotton, 


linters which is known as cel- 
lulose acetate. 


. When the cellulose is dissolved 


. When the cellulose is 


what is the solution called? 
dissolved 
it forms a solution about the con- 
sistency of thick molasses. This 
is sometimes called “dope” in ace- 
tate plants but is generally known 
simply as “solution” or “cellulose 
solution.” Viscose is a_ yellow 
solution and cuprammonium 
rayon a deep blue in color. 


. How is the solution made into 


filaments ? 


. The dissolved cellulose is forced 


through holes in a platinum noz- 
zle at the end of a pipe, making 
as many continuous filaments as 
there are holes in the nozzle; the 
filaments being fine or coarse ac- 
cording to the size of the holes 
through which the solution is 
forced. 


. How are rayon filaments made 


into yarn? 


A. The spinning nozzle is pierced 


9. Q. 


A. 


with a hole for each filament de- 
sired in a strand of yarn. In 
some processes, as the filaments 
emerge from the nozzle they are 
twisted together; other processes 
leave the yarn in an untwisted 
state and twist it in a subsequent 
operation. An appliance controls 
the number of twists per inch so 
that the yarn, made by combining 
the strands, may be highly or 
loosely twisted. 

Why are some rayons dull and 
others shiny? 

rayon filaments 


Ordinarily are 


A, They 


Rayon? 


shiny but by the addition of vari- 
ous pigments and delustrants to 
the cellulose solution a range of 
lustre from dull to shiny is ob- 
tained; or a semi-dull or medium 
lustre may be obtained by using 
a substance to coat the filaments 
as they come from the spinning 
nozzle. 


. Will the dullness be permanent? 
The dullness is permanent if ob- 
tained by treating the cellulose 
solution; if the yarn or fabric is 
delustered after spinning, as in 
finishing, it is not permanent. 

. How long are the rayon fila- 
ments ? 

may be made miles in 
Skeins and spools of 
reeled rayon yarns are often 
made of continuous filaments 
from 8,000 to 40,000 yards in 
length. 

. What is the rayon of long fibers 
called in the “trade”? 

. “Continuous filament” is the 
name given to the yarn made of 
long continuous filaments. 

. For what is continuous filament 
rayon used? 


length. 


A. Continuous rayon filaments are 


used for making yarns to be 
woven into smooth, light-weight 
fabrics such as rayon crepe, rayon 
taffeta, rayon satin, rayon moire, 
rayon marquisette, rayon jersey, 
rayon georgette, rayon chiffon, 
sheer rayon stockings and many 
other kinds of smooth rayon fab- 
rics, 

. Are there short rayon fibers? 


. Yes, filaments which have been 


cut up into short pieces from 
two to six inches long are called 
“rayon staple.” The rayon staple 
(short filaments) is spun into 
yarns which are called “spun 
rayon.” 

. For what kinds of cloth is spun 
rayon used? 

. Spun rayon yarns are used in 
making the thicker, softer, rayon 
fabrics such as: Rayon tweed, 
rayon serge, rayon alpaca, rayon 
suitings, rayon coatings, rayon 
homespuns, rayon monks cloth, 
etc. Heavy socks and _ stockings 
are knitted of the spun rayon 
yarns. 


Q. To what may the word rayon be 


A. 


applied? 
The rayon filaments, the yarns, 
the fabrics and the finished ar- 
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ticles or garments. 
Is rayon ever combined with 
other textile fibers? 


. Yes, rayon either reeled or spun 


is often combined with wool, cot- 
ton, silk or linen. A great variety 
of useful, beautiful, interesting 
fabrics are made of such com- 
binations. 

How should fabrics made of a 
mixture of two or more kinds of 
textile fibers be labeled? 


. The label should bear the name 


of each kind of textile fiber in 
the cloth, placing first the name 
of the predominating fiber, then 
the others in the order of their 
proportions. For example, if the 
cloth is made of silk and rayon, 
and contains more rayon than silk 
the tag should read “rayon and 
silk.” If it contains more silk it 
should read “silk and rayon.” If 
it is a combination of wool and 
rayon, with more wool it should 
read “wool and rayon” etc. 

Are rayons difficult to dye? 
they take dyes well and 
rayons are notable for the beauty 
of their colors. 

What type of dye is required to 
dye rayon? 


. Viscose and cuprammonium ray- 


ons will take any dye that can 
be used to dye cotton, but acetate 
rayons must have dyes made es- 
pecially for them. 

Is rayon weighted ? 

Rayon is never weighted, there- 
fore, the terms “weighted” and 
“pure-dye” are not applicable to 
rayon fabrics, 

Can a fast black rayon be made? 


. Yes, the black dye is added to 


the cellulose solution before it is 
spun, making a beautiful perma- 
nent black. 

Will white rayon grow yellow in 
washing or sunlight, or in contact 
with perspiration? 


. No, white rayon will not discolor 


on account of perspiration, wash- 
ing or sunlight. It will remain 
white. (Applying too hot an iron 
to rayon will scorch it, and the 
scorched place will be discolored 
the same as in cotton. Acetate 
rayon requires more care in iron- 
ing than viscose or cuprammo- 
nium rayon.) 

Will rayon fabrics fade, crock, 
bleed or run? 


. Good grades of rayon fabrics 


that have been dyed in fast col- 
ors, will not sun-fade and they 
will clean and wash without de- 
teriorating in color if they are 
given the considerate care that 
fine fabrics require. Cheap, poor- 
ly dyed rayon goods might not 
be of dependably fast color, but 


bo 
un 


A. 


most rayons are dyed fast color 
now-a-days, and can be depended 
upon to be color-fast. 


. What are some outstanding char- 


acteristics of each of the three 

types of rayon? 

1. Viscose rayon is the most ver- 
satile in point of variety of 
uses. Fibers are made in vari- 
ous degrees of fineness which 
are adaptable for making soft, 
transparent, clinging fabrics 
and also more substantial ones. 
It is excellent for the nap of 
transparent velvet because of 
its stiffness and resilience. It 
crepes well. It is estimated that 
70% of all rayon used is of 
the viscose type. It has a fair 
heat resistance, and can be 
dyed with any dye that will dye 
cotton. 

2. Cuprammonium rayon is 
notably heat resistant. It will 
stand as great a degree of heat 
as cotton. It makes fine sheers 
and crepes. It takes any dye 
that will dye cotton. 

3. Acetate rayon is soluble in ace- 
tone, so it should not be sub- 
jected to cleansing in any solu- 
tion containing acetone or acc- 
tic acid (vinegar). Acetate 
rayon is sensitive to heat and 
that characteristic makes it a 
splendid fabric for embossing. 
The embossing on _ acetate 
rayon is permanent because the 
pattern is “melted” into the 
surface of the fabric. Pleats 
that are pressed in acetate 
rayon fabric are permanent. 
Special dyes are required for 
acetate rayon, and it is notable 
for the beautiful, clear, fast 
colors in its charming, attrac- 
tive printed fabrics. 


26. Q. Can crepe be made of acetate 
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rayon yarns? 

Generally speaking, acetate rayon 
alone will not crepe but it may be 
combined with another kind of 
rayon or with silk to achieve a 
crepe effect. The Celanese Corpo- 
ration is now producing an all- 
acetate crepe under celanese pat- 
ents. 


. What is Bemberg? 
. Bemberg is the trade mark of the 


American Bemberg Corporation 
which is the largest manufacturer 
of rayon by the cuprammonium 
process, and calls its product 
“Bemberg Rayon.” This company 
uses a patented stretch-spinning 
process which stretches the fila- 
ments as they emerge from the 
spinneret making them finer than 
other rayon fibers. The extreme 
fineness of the fibers is one way 
to recognize Bemberg rayon. Be- 
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cause of the fineness of the fibers, 
a yarn of Bemberg rayon con- 
tains many more filaments than 
other rayon yarns of the same 
size, and the many filaments give 
added strength. Bemberg rayon 
will stand as great a degree of 
heat in washing or cleansing and 
pressing as a cotton fabric. It is 
especially adapted for use in mak- 
ing marquisettes, rayon 
crepes, underwear 
and rayon satins. 
other soft, sheer washable fab- 


sheers, 
rayon crepes, 


Hosiery, and 


rics are practical and beautiful 
when made of Bemberg rayon. 


. What is Celanese? 


the trade mark of 
Celanese Corporation of America 
which manufactures acetate ray- 
ons. Acetate rayon is sensitive to 
warmth and must not be washed 
or ironed with much heat, but 
that characteristic makes it a 
splendid fabric for 
Acetate rayon moires never lose 
their moire surface, and designs 
acetate rayons are 


embossing. 


embossed on 
permanent. Celanese rayon prints 
are especially beautiful in color- 
ing. 


. What does Crown Tested mean? 


. Crown Tested Quality Brand is 


a trade mark owned by the Amer- 
ican Viscose Company. This com- 
pany manufactures rayon by the 
viscose and acetate processes, and 
it allows Crown Tested Quality 
Brand labels to be put on only 
the better grades of rayon cloth 
made of their yarns. 


. Will rayons shrink? 
. Shrinking in rayons, as in other 


textiles, depends a good deal on 
whether the finishers have unduly 
stretched the fabric in finishing 
it. If they have, when it is damp- 
ened it will return to its normal 
width and length. In other words 
it will shrink. To prevent a gar- 
ment shrinking, cloth should be 
shrunk before it is made up. San- 
forizing is a popular, dependable 
process of shrinking. 


. Will rayons stretch? 
. Highly creped fabric, matelasses, 


and fabrics of other elastic con- 
structions may be stretched in 
cleansing and pressing them, if 
care is not exercised to avoid 
stretching. 

How do rayon garments compare 
with other fabrics in point of 
keeping their shape? 

rayon fabrics 
not shrink or stretch more than 
other fabrics of equal quality in 
the same kind of weave and fin- 


ish. 
(Continued on page 217) 
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Southward Hol! 


A Vacation Cruise by Freighter Across the Caribbean 


OR the Home Econom- 
F ics teacher who wants to 
“do something different” 
this summer a cruise to the 
West Indies is like an an- 
swer to prayer. The writer 
does not refer to the ordi- 
nary kind of cruise, which 
costs a lot in passage and 
clothes and probably means 
hot stuffy rooms and an 
overcrowded ship. Half the 
fun of vacation comes in 
playing hookey from. the 
formalities that enslave one 
ten months in the year. Old 
clothes, gay comradeship, 
enjoyment of beauties of 
sea, sky and mountain, new 
lands and old customs,— 
these are the makings of a 
real vacation. And all these 
things may be had for a 
modest sum of a freighter 
cruise across the Caribbean. 

Type of cargo, accommo- 
dations and ports of call are 
all-important factors when 
choosing a freighter for 
vagabonding in the tropics. 
Cargoes that do not attract 
insects or have sickening 
odors, rooms with comfort- 
able beds, good baths and 
sufficient deck space, ports 
that afford a pleasant cli- 
mate even in midsummer,— 
such are a few of the re- 
quirements for restful and pleasant va- 
cationing in southern waters. 

There are many excellent Wesi In- 
dian cruises to be had for the taking. 
Two of the most delightful trips for 
persons who must count pennies and 
want comfort are the so-called “Vangen 
offered by the Aluminum 
Line. The new and spotless ships, all 


Cruises” 


of which bear 
sturdy Norwegian 
names, such as 
Sorvangen, Vest- 
vangen or Lind- 
vangen, sail from 
New Orleans, Mo- 
bile and Tampa 
and make Para- 
maribo, or rather, 
Moengo, farther 
inland, their chief 
destination. At Mo- 
engo, that little in- 


esting sights as this. 
market square of Port au Prince, Haiti, equally ‘‘foreign’ 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 





The market place at Caracas, Venezuela, offers many such inter- 


equally interesting. 


dustrial city on the edge of the Dutch 
Guiana jungle, the ships load cargoes of 
bauxite, or aluminum ore. 

These boats offer a choice of two 


cruises,—one a_ thirty-four day trip, 
called the “Red Cruise,” which costs 
200.00, the other thirty-seven day 
“Blue Cruise,” costing $220.00. No 
passports are required for cruise pas- 







Below, is a scene from the humming 


sengers. The United States 
Government tax amounts to 
$5.00, while a tax of $1.00 is 
required from cruise pas- 
sengers at Jamaica. Tips on 
these, as on all other 
freighters are the customary 
five per cent of the passage 
price. Deck chairs may be 
had without a fee; shore 
trips are very moderately 
priced, so additional ex- 
penses are slight. 
Accommodations fulfill all 
requirements of cleanliness 
and comfort. Outside 
rooms, running water and 
good mattresses on all beds 
and berths are a few of the 
outstanding features which 
make staterooms desirable. 
Twelve passengers are ac- 
commodated on each ship, 
and officers and passengers 
share meals in the small 
immaculate dining rooms. 
More than meals they share, 
for travelers on these ships 
are treated as the captain’s 
guests and the freedom of 
the ship is theirs, with per- 
mission to roam it at will. 
What to wear on a West 
Indies freighter cruise is a 
question every woman is 
sure to ask. Plenty of linen 
or gay cotton dresses are 


and 


suitable for port wear. Both 
silk or cotton print jacket dresses will be 
invaluable for cooler days ashore, while 
a cotton sweater and skirt are just right 
for deck sports and general all-around 
shipboard wear. Nobody dresses up ona 
freighter and old clothes are as good 
as new. A pretty evening dress may 
prove useful on shore. Rubbers or rub- 
ber soled shoes are needed when slosh- 
ing about decks 
wet with rain or 
spray. Sun glasses 
are a necessity, and 
a broad brimmed 
sun hat is impera- 
tive in tropical sea- 
port towns. Binoc- 
ulars and a camera 
will add much to 
enjoyment. 
A good looking 
housecoat is an- 
other essential to 
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your freighter wardrobe. You will find 
it invaluable to slip on over gown or 
pajamas when tumbling out at dawn to 
see an Andean sunrise, or pulling into 
some quaint harbor just after you’ve had 
your first forty winks. A _ housecoat 
covers a multitude of deficiencies and 
can be donned at a moment’s notice. 
The Red Cruise already mentioned is 
recommended more highly for summer 
because it omits the islands of Jamaica, 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, Barbados and 
Trinidad—and__ substitutes Haiti, the 
Dominican Republic, Curacao and Vene- 
zuela which are somewhat cooler. Re- 
gardless of the type of cruise selected, 
however, the freighter is your hotel 
throughout, so the matter of shore ex- 
pense rests entirely in your own hands. 
Let us follow, first, the trail of the 
Red Cruise and consider the enchanted 
lands which unfold their beauties be- 
fore the eyes of the vagahond cruiser. 
Seven days out from New Orleans the 
ship makes its way about the ragged 
coast of Haiti, the Black Republic, 
with its tiny thatched houses nestling 
against the beach and great mountain 
peaks silhouetted against tropical skies. 
The most interesting feature of 


Haiti is the population. In Port au 
Prince, the capital, a never-ending 
Procession of black men, women and 


*gaudily arrayed females. But 









children makes its way up and down 
the handsome boulevards. In Haiti 
a large majority of the natives are 
black as coal and_ fascinating as 
Arabian Nights illustrations. The 
women dress in brilliant reds, blues and 
yellows—colors well suited to bring out 
the beauty of ebony skins and 
flashing teeth. The men, as is 
the lot of males the world 
over, are, for the most part, 
somewhat drab and uninter- 
esting in comparison with the 


the procession of black folk, 
male and female, is neverthe- 
less intriguing to spectators. 
Old women puffing on pipes 
and riding heavily laden don- 
keys, young girls selling bril- 
liant tropical flowers, tiny 
mouse-like burros half hid- 
den by tremendous bundles of 
sugar cane, shuffling old men 
who beg for a living or stal- 
wart young dandies who let 
womenfolk and donkeys hear 
all the burdens, these and many other 
types one sees_ endlessly moving 
through the wide streets. 


(Continued on page 212) 







The cathedral at Santo Domingo (left) 
should be one of ‘‘musts’’ of your sight- 
seeing trip here. Above is the citadel 
of King Christophe in Haiti. 





Natives carry anything and everything on 
their heads in Haiti, even along this very 
modern highway. 





Below at the left is a view of the beauti- 
ful ‘patio de los Granada” and_ the 
colonial fountain at Bolivar’s home in 
Caracas, capital of Venezuela. The view 
directly below gives an idea of the mod- 
ernity of present-day Caracas. (Photo- 
graphs on these pages by ccurtesy of 
The Pan American Union, Washington, 
©: C.) 
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Food Service at the University of Cincinnati 


HE beautiful new Student Union 

Building at the University of Cin- 
cinnati was completed this year and 
opened to the student body in Septem- 
ber. More than one-third of the ac- 
tivities in the building are concerned 
with the serving of food. 

There is a soda grill on the ground 
floor. A beautiful colonial dining room 
for the Faculty Club on the first floor; 
and the whole top floor includes cafe- 
teria Great Hall—where approximatcly 
675 students can be seated at one time 
—and eleven private dining rooms; five 
on one side of the main hall and six on 
the other. These rooms are in series 
of threes and can be adjusted to one, 
two or three different groups. In the 
cafeteria Great Hall the color scheme 
is Mandarin red with black vitrolite 
counters and stainless steel trim. The 
walls are paneled to a height of seven 
feet with walnut paneling. The floor 
is of rubber tile in an interesting de- 
sign. 

The equipment in the cafeteria, 
kitchens and dining rooms is modern in 
every respect and has been planned for 
efficiency. The pastry kitchen, as well 
as the salad kitchen, is entirely sep- 


By Ruth C. Thomas 


Manager, New Student Union 


University of Cincinnati 


arate from the main kitchen. Each 
of these rooms has complete equipment 
for its type of preparation. This in- 
cludes work tables, cupboards, stainless 
steel sinks and drainboards and large 
refrigerators. The salad room has a 
small electric stove on which to make 
dressings and prepare any gelatine des- 
serts, etc. The pastry kitchen has a 
large electric stove as well as a gas 
oven and a four-hole range. There is 
a large pastry table with bins for flour 
and sugar. (We make all of our pas- 
try such as pies, cobblers, cakes and 
puddings. ) 

The main kitchen has two walk-in 
refrigerators—one for vegetables and 
fruits and the other for meat. There 
is also a refrigerated fish box as a 
separate unit. Our chef cuts all the 
meat so we have two meat blocks, a 
meat slicer, meat grinder (of course 
we grind all hamburger and sausage 
meat) a large mixer and food chop- 
per. There is a broiler, two ranges 
and a large griddle top and two fryo- 
lators which are lined up facing the 
bain marie table. One end of this. 


table is a regulator cook’s table with 
overhead rack for pans, colanders, etc., 
with shelf underneath for steamtable 
pans, etc. Chef has a deep sink in this 
table for incidental vegetable washing, 
etc. One feature, which was Mrs. 
Crutchfield’s* own idea, is the slatted, 
removable shelves under all our stain- 
less steel tables. These are made in 
sections and are easily removed and 
cleaned. There are no corners for 
dirt to collect. 

Back to back with the range lineup is 
the steam equipment—three large steam 
kettles and steam oven and a gas oven 
used to brown foods prepared for the 
counter. There is another cook’s table 





Two views of the main kitchen at the 
new Student Union Building. The one at 
the left gives an excellent idea of the 
up-to-date type of equipment used and 


described above. Photograph from John Van 
Range Company.) 





*Mrs. Crutchfield organized the Students 
Commons at the University of Cincinnati and 
was director of high school cafeterias in Cin- 
cinnati up to the time of her death, about 4 
year ago. 
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The cafeteria counter at the new Student 
Union Building is separated from the 
Great Hall which is shown at the right 
and where 675 students may be seated 
at one time. This room is walnut paneled 
and is decorated in mandarin red. The 
counters are of black vitrolite with stain- 
less steel trim. 











similar to the first which is used in con- 
junction with the steam cooking; the 
shelves underneath take care of the 
balance of our large pans and the bowls 
for the mixer. 


Under the windows in this kitchen are * 


two sets of sinks for pots and pans, 
each a 3-tub capacity as we systematical- 
ly soak in one, scrub in one and rinse 
in third. These sinks are entirely stain- 
less steel. 

Our dish-washing room is built as a 
separate unit. There is quite an elab- 
orate system of drainboards which en- 
ables us to handle trays and dishes di- 
rect from the dining room. There is 
a gravity-rollator connecting the dining 
hall and the dishwashing room. We 
make a two-cent charge at the cash 
register and if the tray is returned to the 
rollator with the soiled dishes we re- 
fund the two cents. This keeps the 
hall quite clear and we have a student 
on the floor to pick up any trays not 
taken back: the money charged at the 
register pays his salary. 

As the customer starts through the 
cafeteria he comes first to a large ice 
pan in the counter where we display 
our special salad plates (these were 
originally planned for the girls who 
diet or do not care for a heavy meal 
at noon, and consist of various selections 
of salads, small fancy sandwiches and 
potato chips.) Next are the stainless 
steel steam tables. There are two round 
holes for soups and the balance of the 
table is cut in seven large rectangular 
holes which hold either one large pan 
or two small ones. This enables us 
to be quite elastic in our menu _ plan- 
ning as we can have anywhere from 
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seven to fourteen varieties everyday. 

Next there is a bread tray inset, 
about five inches deep, where there is 
room for five or six kinds of bread 
to be displayed, whole loaves at a time. 
There is a glass shelf over this on 
which we have wrapped sandwiches 
and any special rolls or doughnuts, ete. 
Next is the butter bin which stores the 
day’s butter supply on paper pats. This 
is refrigerated by ice stored in a com- 
partment in the bin. 

There is a right angle in the counter 
and then a ten-foot ice pan for salads 
and fruit compotes. We make from 
ten to fifteen different kinds of salads 
each day and serve eight or ten varie- 
ties of fruit cup. Then there is the 
dessert counter with glass shelf. Be- 
tween this and the coffee urns there 
is another ice pan for milk, fruit juices, 
etc. 

As stated above, the food for the fac- 
ulty room is sent from the main kitchen 
to the smaller kitchens adjoining the 
club dining room. There are dumb 
waiters from the top floor to the two 
other floors. In the faculty kitchen 
there is a covered steam table as well 
as a range with broiler, cook’s table, 
large refrigerator and dishwasher. The 
Faculty Club, of course, have table 
service, but the meals there are the 
same food and prices as in the cafe- 
teria with an additional charge for serv- 
ice. We do have “specials” for this 
group and do these in the kitchens 
there. The Household Administration 
Department sends the students major- 
ing in nutrition to us for laboratory 


‘ 


work and these specials are one of 
the things they can work on. 

The soda grill is on the floor below 
the Faculty Club. It is also directly 
connected with the main kitchen by 
dumb waiters. Here we serve sand- 
wiches and all soda bar items. There 
are malted milk mixers, hot chocolate 
urns and a soup kitchen where any 


preferred kind can be chosen from a 
selection of ten or more and heated in 
stantly. We have table service here at 
noon and it is the most popular spot 
on the campus—a general meeting place 
for all. 

The kitchen, which has two large 
window openings directly into the grill 
room, has an electric stove and a long, 
well equipped sandwich table. We 
serve plain and toasted sandwiches, 
as well as special plate lunches built 
around various sandwiches. The dishes, 
which are fiesta ware in five beautiful 
bright colors, are sent to the faculty 
kitchen and washed in that dishwasher 

The aim of our organization is to 
serve the student an interesting variety 
of meals, wholesomely prepared and 
attractively priced. We try to be of 
real service to the student on a strict 
budget as well as to the one who has 
a more liberal allowance 

One side of our cafeteria counter 
is devoted to a la carte selections and 
prices. Here we always have a choice 
of from four to five meats and five 
to seven vegetables. We plan our menus 
to be as dietetically sound as _ possible. 

On the opposite counter we have in 
augurated a 25 cent special meal. We 
do not call this a “25 cent plate” be 
cause of the elasticity of choice We 
allow one of two or three meats and 
any two vegetables or one vegetable 
and small salad or dessert, bread and 
butter and beverage. Our servings are 
generous and this is a very popular 
meal. It enables the 75 cent per day 
budget to function, since our breakfasts 
average 15 cents. 

There are a great many private par- 
ties now that we have so many rooms 
and we serve these at prices varying 
from 35 cents per plate to $1.25 or 
more. From September 13th up to 
February Ist we served more than 205, - 
000 meals here and over 4,500 of these 
were partly meals. 
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Better Menu Planning at Lowered Costs 


LTHOUGH school cafeterias are 

not operated at a profit, there is 
a natural tendency on the part of the 
lunchroom managers to try to have their 
cafeterias show a small profit, and in 
so doing, hold costs down on the menu 
by subscituting the cheaper cuts of 
meat or “hashy” dishes. This is log- 
ical because meats are one of the most 
costly items which are featured on 
our menus. But what about chicken? 
Obviously the price of chicken, along 
with the waste involved will make this 
item prohibitive, so why not try tur- 
key? 

Too often we think of turkey as a 
bird to be roasted and served with 
dressing at only the holiday season. 
Did you every try boiling a_ turkey 
with celery leaves and a bit of onion? 
Cool the bird in the stock, dice the 
meat and combine with a sauce made 
of half stock and half milk. Serve 
this with noodles and see what a hit 
it makes and how inexpensive it really 
is. Then the trimmings, and by that 
I mean the meat from the wings, neck 
and the skin, plus any left-overs from 
the creamed turkey, can be finely 
minced, spread on biscuit dough, rolled, 
sliced and baked. Serve these baked 
turkey slices with fricassee gravy made 
from the turkey stock and marvel at 
your low costs. 

If you have been serving lamb stew 
and not getting more than six portions 
to the pound, try serving lamb short- 
cake. Brown the lamb, and cook as 
for a stew but make a milk gravy, 
using a dash of nutmeg for seasoning 
and serve on hot baking powder 
biscuits. Not only is this an excellent 
means of increasing the milk in the 
children’s diet, but the biscuit, be- 
sides being a meat extender, provides 
the gluten and minerals which are found 
in white flour. 

The next time you order fish ask 
your dealer for fish bones. Most fish 
dealers have these bones from the fish 
which they have “fillet-ed” for the large 
restaurants and hotels. Boil the fish 
bones with celery, onions and bay leaf, 
using the stock as a basis for fish 
chowder. Carefully pick over the fish 
bones to remove all the fish particles; 
mix these with a cream sauce which has 
been well seasoned with worcestershire 
sauce and thyme, and you will have 
an excellent dish of scalloped sea- 
food. 

When calves’ liver and bacon is too 
costly to fit into the scheme of your 


menu, use lambs’ liver or pork liver 
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By Ruth Preschley 


Joliet, Illinois 


which sells at a fraction of the price 
of calves’ liver. In so doing you need 
have no compunction about slighting 
the children for these items contain the 
same nutritive values of the high priced 
calves’ liver. 3acon by the slab is 
always priced lower than sliced bacon. 
When slab bacon is purchased, it will 
yield more slices per pound if it is 
sliced while frozen. To freeze slab 
bacon, tie it firmly to a board so that 
it will remain flat, place under freez- 
ing unit of a mechanical refrigerator 
for twenty-four hours. 

Hot giblet toast sandwiches delight 
children who never have giblets ex- 
cept as gravy for their holiday dinners. 
All of the large wholesalers of meat 
sell frozen giblets. The apparent cost 
of this item may seem high but the 
real cost is actually low when one con- 
siders that there is no waste and the 
preparation is so easy. Just braise 
the giblets with onions, mushrooms or 
whatever seasonings are most pop- 
ular in your cafeteria, then cover with 
water or stock and let simmer until 
tender. Remove giblets from liquid, 
chop coarsely, thicken gravy until it 
is the right consistency and serve on 
hot toast. 

Individual casseroles, or the flat 
shirred-egg dishes of pottery, will pay 
for their investment in helping to keep 
the portions uniform and standardized. 
A single pork sausage patty with scal- 
loped sweet potatoes and apple rings 
may look lost and skimpy when served 
on a nine-inch dinner plate, but this 
same portion heaped in a casserole or 
shirred-egg dish, will look like an ade- 
quate meal and is sufficiently high in 
nutritive value to warrant a place on 
your menu. 

Whenever it is possible, use the trim- 
mings of a roast before the children 
have an opportunity to suspect that 
they are being served left-overs. Be- 
fore roasting a smoked ham have the 
shank end cut off. Boil the shank, 
using the stock for pea or lentil soup 
and serve the meat creamed with eggs 
or mushrooms or combine it with scal- 
loped potatoes or buttered noodles. In 
using the trimmings before serving the 
roast, you will find that the children 
will buy them willingly, not shying 
from them as they do when they are 
served the day after the roast when 
they think they are being served left- 


over food. Before roasting a leg of 


lamb, veal or fresh ham, have the meat 
shanked, boil this piece separately for 
use previous to serving the roast. Lamb 
stock, of course, makes excellent soup 
when combined with barley and vege- 
tables, while the pork and veal stock can 
also be used in practically any soup 
which requires meat stock. The boiled 
lamb can then be ground, mixed with 
egg and bread crumbs, shaped into pat- 
ties, baked and served with broiled pine- 
apple rings. Dice the cooked pork or 
veal and serve with vegetables in indi- 
vidual meat pies. 

Probably no one cut of meat pro- 
vides as high returns for its low cost 
as the shoulder of lamb if you will 
have the butcher cut off as many chops 
as possible, and use the balance in 
stew meat. The secret of this is to 
order the whole shoulder, and have it 
cut as directed rather than to order 
shoulder chops and stew meat separate- 
ly. These shoulder chops are large 
enough so that they can be cut in half, 
breaded and baked at a low tempera- 
ture for an hour and a half, while the 
stew meat should be diced small, 
browned and cooked as for Chili Con 
Carne, with kidney beans, onions, toma- 
toes and chili powder for seasoning. 

No matter how small a quantity of 
meats or vegetables are left over they 
can be used in the next day’s salad menu. 
Wash off all vegetables when they are 
returned from the steam table, no mat- 
ter whether they have been creamed or 
only buttered. Put them in a colander, 
and hold under the cold water faucet 
until every trace of butter or sauce 
has been washed off. Store in clean 
containers in the refrigerator and in 
the morning start your salad menu from 
these left-overs. Even rice, noodles 
or spaghetti, if washed well before 
storing, will make a delectable salad 
when marinated with a well seasoned 
French dressing and combined with 
raw or fresh vegetables. If left-over 
baked beans are mixed with chopped 
dill pickle before storing, it will only 
be necessary to add a dash of horse- 
radish and French dressing to have 
a palatable salad. 

Small bits of meat which are not 
adaptable for salads should be minced 
for sandwich mixtures. Left-over liver, 
ground and softened with bacon drip- 
pings, is a delicious sandwich spread. 
Left-over creamed fish or eggs can be 
washed off with cold water, seasoned 
with celery salt, and converted into tasty 
sandwich fillings. 

(Continued on page 215) 
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Notes and News 


Short Course for Cafeteria 
Managers 


The Second School Cafeteria Man- 
agers’ Short Course will be held on the 
campus of Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, the week of June 
6to 10 under the direction of the State 
Department of Vocational Education in 
cooperation with the School of Home 
Economics, Oklahoma A. & M. College. 

Miss M. Faith McAuley, formerly 
head of the Institution Economics De- 
partment of the University of Chicago, 
will be guest instructor of the short 
course. Recently Miss McAuley has 
served three years as administrative di- 
etitian for the Illinois Emergency Re- 
lief Association. During the flood of 
1937 she served as director of the foods 
units of the camps of the American 
Red Cross. For the past years Miss 
McAuley has served as inspector of stu- 
dent training courses. 

Dr. Daisy I. Purdy of Oklahoma A. 
& M. College will again be with the 
School Cafeteria Managers’ Short 
Course as head instructor. 

The course will continue the work 
begun last year on organization, admin- 
istration, and special problems of the 
Due to the 
services of an increased staff, a variety 
of classes will be offered to meet the 


school cafeteria managers. 


needs of commercial cookery teachers, 
home economics teachers, and others in- 
terested in the feeding of school chil- 
dren, as well as school cafeteria man- 
agers, 

There is no fee for admission to the 
short course. Arrangements will be 
made for those attending to have rooms 
at a reasonable rate in Murray Hall. 
For further information write Miss 
Daisy Purdy, Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Annual Conference, Food 
Service Directors 


In each of the last three years the 
Food Service Directors have held a con- 
ference on management problems in food 
service for directors in school and col- 
lege cafeterias as well as cafeteria di- 
rectors in industrial organizations. The 
fourth Annual Conference will be held 
in Rochester, New York, November 4th 
and 5th, 1938, 

Miss Grace Helene Miller, Board of 
Education, New York City is general 
chairman and Miss Constance Hart, 
Board of Education, Rochester, New 
York, is chairman of local arrangements. 


MAY, 1938 


Other members of the committees in- 
clude Miss Laura Comstock, Eastman 
Kodak Company, chairman of Program 
Committee, Miss Effie Winger, Roches- 
ter General Hospital, chairman of ex- 
hibits committee, and Miss Etta H. 
Handy, University of Rochester, public- 
ity chairman. 

An intensive program with excellent 
speakers, unusual exhibits and interest- 
ing side trips is being planned. There 
will be an opportunity to visit the East- 
man Kodak Company, University of 
Rochester, the Art Gallery, 
lunchrooms, restaurants and_ hospitals 


school 


of the city. 


New Equipment for the 
Kitchen 


Below is a new peeler that is particu- 
larly adapted to the small or medium 
sized cafeteria. It has a capacity of 
8 pounds of potatoes at one loading and 
will peel this amount in from one to 
three minutes, effecting at the same time 
‘a saving in peel loss of from 12 to 14 
per cent over hand peeling. Small po- 
tatoes, which are often cheaper to buy, 
but offer a labor problem when hand 
peeling is done, may be used success 
fully with the machine. 

The peeler is of sturdy construction 


and is powered by an especially built, 


ball bearing, ventilated and splash-proot 
motor. All driven bearings have sealed- 
in lubrication. The hopper is of one 
piece cast iron construction and is 
ribbed vertically to assure uniform peel- 
ing of all sizes. It may be bought 
in either bench or pedestal type and 
provision is made for turning the hop- 
per of the pedestal type to any one of 
several positions to fit any kitchen lay- 
out. Both types are equipped with an 
adjustable, marine-style door and a 
drip-proof switch of unique design. 


Home Economists Create 
Jobs 


N an effort to determine to what ex 
tent the “pioneering spirit” pervaded 
among the well organized New York 
Home Economics Women in 
W agner, of 


group of 
Business, Jane Tiffany 


Servel, Inc., chairman of the group 
this year, sent out a questionnaire to 
the one hundred and sixty active and 
associate members, asking “Did you 
play any part in establishing your de 
partment or your special job?” and 
also, “Do you find your home economics 
training definitely related to the work 
you are now doing?” Surprisingly 
enough, out of the seventy-five women 
who answered” this questionnaire, 
forty-nine of them had created then 
own jobs, either in going in to organize 
a new department, or in conceiving a 
new plan and carrying it through on 
their own initiative Though this, pet 
haps, is not a_ fair representation, 
nevertheless, it is interesting to note 
that more than half of these women 


made a place for themselves in_ the 
business world by their own efforts 
The women who belong to this organ 
ization are employed by food companies, 
textile concerns, household equipment 
manufacturers and retailers, department 
stores, magazines, public 
health 


rooms, 


newspapers, 
organizations, cafeterias, tea 


restaurants, publicity concerns 
and advertising agencies. All are mem 
bers of the American Home Economics 
Association and have a degree in home 
economics. 

It is significant to note that, as re 
ported, almost every one of the jobs 
held requires some sort of writing effort, 
either in preparing booklets or promo 
tional material, or in many cases, straight 
editorial work Journalistic — training, 
therefore, may be seen to be very 
valuable to any girl going into the 
business field of home economics 

Only one woman out of the seventy 
five said that home economics was 
not quite definitely related to her pres 
ent work, and those whose work is 
not strictly in home economics find 


their training extremely valuable in 


guiding them in other endeavors 
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Lunches in “The Yard” 


By Bernice Redington 


Home Economist 
Kitsap County Welfare 


We know this is not ‘‘school lunch’’ but 
the story is an interesting one for school 
lunch workers and gives a few surprising 
viewpoints on masculine preferences in 
the sandwich line, so perhaps the sug- 
gestions will be helpful. 


UST imagine great big outdoor men 
J exchanging cookie recipes! You'd 
certainly never expect such a thing to 
happen in Kitsap County, Washington, 
where there are more miles of salt 
water shoreline than in any other coun- 
ty in the very maritime state of Wash- 
ington, and where logging, sawmill 
work and salmon fishing are chief in- 
dustries. 

But the real economic heart of Kit- 
sap County is “the yard,” the Puget 
Sound Navy Yard to be exact, where 
something like 3000 men build and re- 
pair Uncle Sam’s fighting ships. These 
men come from miles around Bremer- 
ton, from Seattle on ferries, in private 
cars and from parts of 
Kitsap County, trooping in on foot 
from the town, and most of them carry 


buses other 


lunches. 

Forty-five minutes is noon hour in 
“the yard.” Bremerton restaurant ca- 
pacity is limited, and many of the work- 
shops are some distance from the gate 
to town. Kitsap County offers cheap 
wooded land and hundreds of young 
couples are making their start at sub- 
sistence farming. Carrying a lunch 
helps balance the family budget that is 
including land payments, lumber by the 
trailer load, an electric pump, house- 
hold furniture and probably a car, all 
and so much a 


on “so 


much down 
month.” 

Hence the recipe exchange. Home 
baking stretches the family income still 
farther. As a newcomer to the county, 
home economist for the Kitsap Coun- 
ty Welfare, I soon discovered that the 
important source of culinary informa- 
tion was noon-time masculine confer- 
ences over lunch kits and so went out 
on a little informal reporting project. 

Titles in the yard are unique. A 
plannerman plans the work, a progress- 
man pushes ’em along. A master me- 
chanic tops a foreman, who in turn 
ranks above a quarterman who bosses 
a leading man who is in charge of 
from 12 to 30 mechanics and helpers. 

Each group of workers in the yard 
lunchroom tables and 


has a with 
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benches. Some chip in to buy a per- 
colator so there is coffee. With a 
high percentage of Scandinavian born 
and second generation families, Kitsap 
County ranks high in coffee consump- 
tion. 

Secrecy was promised to these mas- 
culine recipe collectors, so each will 
appear with initial only. 

Mr. S. is an estimator in the yard 
who takes a great interest in cook- 
ing. Once a sailor, he married and 
went to work in the yard thirty years 
ago. Although he no longer carries 
his lunch, he still knows his  sand- 
wiches and suggests: 

Fried Egg Sandwich: Fry half slices 
of bacon flat on a frying pan, break 
an egg on top, break the yolk carefully 
so it will spread, cook firm by dipping 
the hot fat over the top with a tea- 
spoon. Lay on a piece of buttered 
bread and top with a second slice of 
bread. Pack a piece of raw onion 
to eat with this sandwich. 

Other Sandwich Fillings: Mash 
American cheese with catsup and Wor- 
cestershire sauce. Moisten hard cooked 
egg with catsup. Mix grated cheese 
with chopped green pepper and mayon- 
naise. 

In the B. household, Mr. B., who is 
a welder, limits his lunch packing ac- 
tivities to shopping. According to his 
wife, he always brings home canned 
corned beef and rye bread and wants 
mostly sliced meat sandwiches. 

A variation equally in favor with Mr. 
B. is corned mashed with hard 
cooked egg, moistened with mayonnaise 
and spread on rye bread. 

Milk travels in Mr. B’s thermos bot- 
tle except in the, coldest weather when 
coffee is substituted. Living in an ap- 
ple growing country, he seems to prefer 
the more exotic fruits and Mrs, B. 
buys pomegranates and bananas accord- 
ing to the season. But he does go for 
apples when cooked and his favorite 
noon dessert is apple pie baked indi- 
vidually in a pan which fits into the 
lunch kit. His favorite cake is apple 
sauce cake which keeps moist longer 
than other kinds. Although he prefers 
rye bread, Mrs. B. uses other kinds 
for variety. 

Mr. L. Not the kind 
who goes places and wears badges at 
meetings, but a workman who joins 
things in the yard. But don’t ask a home 


beef 


is a joiner. 


economist what he joins! 


Whatever he joins during working 
hours, he joins the lunchroom crowd 
with considerable enthusiasm because 
he and his wife have an agreement that 
there will always be a surprise in the 
lunchbag. He has been carrying his 
lunches for 19 years and continues to 
prefer the paper bag with his thermos 
bottle in his pocket. Mr. L. says that 
it is important for men to have a cold 
place to store lunches during the morn- 
ing. In the summer he buys a bottie 
of good, cold milk. Year ’round stand- 
ard equipment for his lunch is a chunk 
of cheese. 

Mrs. L. uses all kinds of bread, but 
rye, according to her taste, goes only 
with a cheese filling. Cracked wheat 
bread is a favorite with Mr. L. An- 
other filling that he likes is cooked 
ham ground with hard cooked egg and 
moistened with mayonnaise. Since the 
carrying power of a paper bag is lim- 
ited, Mr. L. prefers cookies to pie and 
his two favorites are drop fruit cook- 
ies and brown sugar overnight cookies, 
He likes apples, bananas and tomatoes 
equally well for the daily fruit in his 
lunchbag. 

Since winter is pickle eating time, 
Mr. L. recommends passing out the 
pickle recipes in the winter. He says 
that practically every dill pickle he 
gives away (well wrapped in wax paper) 
brings back a request for the recipe, so 
here it is: 


Navy Yard Style Dill Pickles 
1 quart apple cider vinegar 
3 quarts water 
1 cup sack salt 

Use 2 quart jars, put a grape leaf in 
the bottom of each, pack in dill size 
cucumbers until the jar is half full, add 
3 or 4 match lengths of scraped horse- 
radish, 3 medium sprays of dill and 
1 clove of garlic to each jar with a 
second grape leaf in the center. Finish 
filling jars with cucumbers, put another 
grape leaf on top and fill jar with the 
liquid. Adjust any screw top and store 
at ordinary temperature. Ready to 
eat at Thanksgiving time, better at New 
Years and best of all held over a year. 

Mrs. L. is now packing lunches for 
the second generation in the yard as 
her son, age 20, has become a messen- 
ger there. He too carries lunches and 
this is his favorite sandwich: 

Tuna Fish Sandwich: Mince canned 
pimento and mash with tuna fish, then 
moisten with mayonnaise and spread on 
white bread, topping with a lettuce leaf 
and a second slice of bread spread light- 
ly with mayonnaise. The son’s favor- 
ite lunch desserts are fruit cookies and 
date and nut cake. 

Packing four lunches a day five days 
a week is just a little evening diversion 


(Continued on page 216) 
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ith Royal you never — 
aste the Baking Powder 





A big pan of delicious 
Corn Bread... yet only 
1¢ worth of Royal! 


Figure out for your class the cost 
of the ingredients used in a corn 
bread recipe. Point to the small 
cost of the Royal Baking Powder 
needed . . . only a penny’s worth! 
Very little, but it plays an impor- 
tant part—gives lighter texture, 
finer flavor, no trace of baking- 
powder taste. Why risk doubtful 
baking powders, when reliable 
Royal costs so little? 





Ham and Corn Bread Shortcake — 
Split corn bread while hot, butter 
and put together with creamed ham. 

















CREAM OF TARTAR—that pure 
grape product in Royal—assures delicious 
flavor in everything you bake 


O matter how light .. . how 

golden-brown—corn bread 

that tastes of the baking powder 

is unappetizing .. . a disappoint- 
ing failure. 

That is why it is important to 
use only Cream of ‘Tartar bak- 
ing powder — Royal —for corn 
bread and all home baking. 

_ The Cream of Tartar in Royal 
Is a pure, wholesome fruit prod- 
uct that never leaves a baking- 
Powder taste. It protects the 
flavor of your good fresh butter, 
eggs and milk—makes all your 
baking taste delicious. Insures a 


fine, even texture, too. 

Remember— Royal is the only 
nationally known baking powder 
that contains Cream of ‘Tartar. 

Yet this superior baking pow- 
der is not expensive. Enough for 
an average baking costs only 1¢! 
When the best costs so little, 
isn't 1t foolish to take chances 
with doubtful brands? 

Be sure to insist on Royal 
Baking Powder for your class- 
room demonstrations. And re- 
mind your pupils that superior 
results in baking call for the 
finest baking powder— Royal. 


Royal is the only nationally known baking 
powder made with Cream of Tartar—a pure 
fruit product from luscious, juice-heavy grapes. 


FREE! ROYAL COOK BOOK—Invaluableto 
teachers. Basic recipes, rules for fine cakemaking, 
hints on handling doughs. Practical for classroom 
work. Mail coupon. 


Royal Baking Powder, Product of Standard Brands Incor- 
porated, 691 Washington Street, New York, Dept. 605 


Please send free Royal Cook Books for class use 


PR cccinsictnipeiiaicitiiiamanndi 
Address—___ 
City 


School _ 


Copyright, 1038, by Standard Brands corporated 


MAY, 1938 If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 207 
































Serving Meals Aloft 
(Continued from page 195) 


bottle is equipped with an air valve 
which allows the air pressure to he 
discharged before liquids are _ with- 
drawn. 

The entrees and vegetables, steaming 
hot, are placed in gallon thermos jugs. 
Unusually thick insulation preserves the 
heat up to the minute of serving aboard 
the plane. Everything is now ready 
for the hostess to serve the food 
which was so carefully and expertly 
planned miles away. This must be done 


quickly and deftly because once the 
thermos jars are opened the food soon 
becomes cold. 

At the food depot kitchens, the 
menus are planned by nome economics 
trained women. The menus vary every 
two weeks. Special menus for Christ- 
mas, St. Valentine’s Day, St. Patrick’s 
Day, Easter and other festive days are 
planned. Before the menus are printed, 
each menu is prepared and_ served 
aloft to the home economics girl who 
planned the menu and the maitre d’air- 
line and other employees because high 
altitudes affect food flavors; most fla- 
vors are intensified, hence, combinations 
of foods that are considered good on the 





Another Interesting Fact About 


BEMBERG’ RAYON 


Many booklets are now being issued on the 


characteristics and care of rayon. In these 


booklets it is stated that rayons should be 


pressed with a warm —not a hot iron. This 


is not true, however, of fabrics made of 


Bemberg rayon. 


Fabrics made of Bemberg rayon can be 


pressed with a hot iron, as hot an iron as is 


normally used for cotton, silk or linen. Fabrics 


made of Bemberg rayon are not injured 


by a hot iron—they will not stick, melt or 


glaze —in fact they welcome a hot iron. But, 


be sure the fabric zs made of Bemberg rayon. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 


261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
*BEMBERG is the registered trade-mark of AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 





ground may be impossible when eaten 
at an elevation of 10,000 feet. 

Only foods which are generally pop- 
nlar and enjoyed by the majority of 
passengers are listed on the menu, 
Chicken, turkey, ham and lamb chops 
are the meats most commonly used, 
Cold roast beef is served on the lunch 
menu but it is not yet possible to serve 
sizzling-hot steaks aloft as the food 
quickly cools off at high altitudes. Be- 
cause fish has a characteristic odor it 
was not included in the menu until some 
clever dietitian discovered that if the 
fish were first placed in a glassine bag 
and sealed and then dipped into boiling 
water and cooked until done that fish 
could be served even at the highest 
elevations without saturating the entire 
passenger compartment with a fishy 
odor. 

Green vegetables such as lima beans, 
peas, asparagus and string beans are 
served. Odoriferous vegetables like 
onions, cabbage, broccoli, cauliflower 
and turnips are never included because 
at high altitudes their odors soon be- 
come obnoxious to the passengers. 

3read, rolls and cake dry out rap- 
idly at high altitudes. For this reason 
breads which have a high moisture con- 
tent, such as rye bread, raisin and Bos- 
ton brown bread are used extensively, 
as are melba toast and crackers. Cook- 
ies are used instead of cake. Sand- 
wiches are never included on the Junch 
menu because they dry out so rapidly. 

The most popular desserts are ice 
cream with cookies, Bavarian cream 
pudding, apple pie and sherbet. Only 
mild cheese, like American cheese is 
served. The highest quality fruits are 
purchased as inferior fruits deteriorate 
rapidly at high altitudes. Fresh fruit 
in season appears frequently on_ the 
luncheon and breakfast menu. 

Coffee, tea and chocolate are served 
the year around. In summer, lemon- 
ade and Coco-Cola are available. Night 
flying passengers may obtain caffeinless 
coffee. 

One air line now has three types of 
menus, “A,” “B” and “C.” The “A” 
meal is a complete dinner served at 
noon and at the evening dinner hour. 
It includes fresh fruit or shrimp cock- 
tail, celery hearts and mixed olives, @ 
choice of fried chicken or lamb chops, 
potato, fresh vegetables, salads and 
The “B” menu, a mid-after- 
sandwiches, 
The second 


dessert. 
noon snack, consists of 
fruits, cheese and cakes. 
type of “B” meal, served before bed- 
time, consists of fresh fruits, fruit juices 
and cookies. For breakfast on the “C” 
type meal the air traveler has a choice 
of cereal, fruit, scrambled eggs, and 
ham or bacon. 


(Photographs on page 195 from 
United Air Lines.) 
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Celanese Identification 
Is Your Protection 


Leading stores identify quality mer- 
chandise by tags and labels from the 
Celanese Corporation. Through this 
service, Celanese assures consumers 
of the fabric content of their merchan- 
dise. Explicit cleaning instructions on 
the reverse of each tag are suggested 
for best results in home laundering and 
dry cleaning. Look for the Celanese 
label on quality merchandise. 


CELANESE CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 
Sole Manufacturers of Celanese Rayon Yarns 
Reg. U Pat. Off. 


. S. Pat. 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


¥REG.U.S.PAT.OFF, 


RAYON FABRIC 















































Summer Employment of Homemaking Teachers 


(Continued from page 192) 


Evaluating Projects 


Most of the more recent state courses 
of study give major emphasis to home 
and family life education, yet analysis 
of home project reports in state news 
letters show that more projects are car- 
ried in the field of foods and clothing 
than any other phase of homemaking. 
Is this an indication that the major 
emphasis in teaching is still on foods 


and clothing, or that teaching of other 
units is not effective enough to stim- 
ulate home application of principles 
learned? Will summer supervision of 
home projects suggest possibilities to 
teachers for projects that may be car- 
ried by students? Will teaching meth- 
ods be changed, as well as content of 
courses after teachers see girls in their 
own homes? Will interest be aroused 
by the teacher in being more critical 
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of the evaluation of her own work be- 
ing offered during the regular school 
term after an extended employment 
period? The writer was interested on 
visiting a teacher in a rural school to 
find her devoting the class period to a 
discussion of serving meals in the 
kitchen, in the living room, or on the 
lawn, with no mention of the dining 
room, but plans were discussed with one 
girl for making a summer dining room 
under a grape arbor as her home 
project. On evaluating the lesson, the 
question was asked as to why the 
teacher had made no mention of the 
use of the dining room and she smiling- 
ly answered that during her summer 
home visits she found practically no 
dining rooms in homes of the com- 
munity. 


Administration 


This year every homemaking depart- 
ment that is to receive aid in Mon- 
tana has made provision for part time 
employment of their teachers during 
the coming summer. Plans have also 
been made for reimbursement to teach- 
ers on transportation, the means of 
transportation being the individual re- 
sponsibility of the superintendent and 
teacher. Superintendents and teachers 
in these schools have shown some con- 
cern relative to the details for the ad- 
ministration of the summer program 
of work. To this end group confer- 
ences are being held for teachers 
throughout the state. Among some of 
the problems that have been discussed 
are: 

(1) Clarifying ideas on aims of the 

project program 

(2) Ways of interesting girls in sum- 

mer projects 

(3) Selecting projects 
(4) Plans to be made before home 

visitation 

(5) Kind of information needed about 

homes with ways of obtaining it 

(6) Records to be kept 
(7) Plans for use of records 
(8) Setting up of objectives for the 

summer program 
(9) Means and records of transpor- 
tation 

(10) Number of pupils one teacher can 
supervise adequately during the 
summer 

(11) Most effective time to remain in 
the community 

(12). Division of time between phases 
of the summer program which 
should be developed 

(13) Record of major activities for the 
superintendent’s information, for 
a later evaluation and for future 
plans for work during summer em- 
ployment. 

Because of the frequent changes of 
teachers, it was thought desirable to 
have the plans for the next year’s work 
based on experiences during summer 
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employment put in the form of recom- 
mendations and left in the school files. 
At one of the conferences, superin- 
tendents were in attendance because of 
their belief in the value of the summer 
program and their interest in knowing 
just how it would be executed. One 
of them was very much interested in 
plans which teachers were making for 
keeping records on home visits and the 
use to be made of such records. Ob- 
viously a weekly and daily schedule 
for the summer work should be made 
out in cooperation with the superin- 
tendent to insure definite planning and 
to provide needed records. The sched- 
ule would naturally vary from day to 
day with needs and with the number 
of visits to girls’ homes. 


Transportation Arrangements 


It is important that arrangements in 
connection with transportation for home 
visitation be decided by the teacher and 
the superintendent at the time the plans 
for the summer program are made, and 
provision should be made in the school 
budget for reimbursing whatever means 
of transportation is provided. The 
teacher may own her car, it might be 
possible to borrow one from the fam- 
ily, a local garage may rent cars, a 
school conveyance may be available, or 
the homemaking teacher might accom- 
pany the superintendent or agricul- 
tural instructor on their visits. One 
teacher invited students in town, who 
could furnish means of transportation 
and who were interested in doing so, 
to go with her on visits to projects. 
Plans should be made to visit homes 
in the same vicinity whenever possi- 
ble to economize on travel, time and 
money. The time to remain in the 
community may be determined by the 
occupations of families, the nearness of 
the teacher’s home to the teaching cen- 
ter, plans for professional improvement, 
the nature of projects, and preference 
of students. The entire summer em- 
ployment period might be spent imme- 
diately after school closes or the time 
might be divided between the beginning 
of the vacation period and the opening 
of school in the fall; or if the teacher 
lives near the community she might pre- 
fer dividing the summer between work 
and vacation, depending on the time 
students need help. 

Through the efforts of the state su- 
pervisor of home economics education 
and the teacher educator in the train- 
ing institution, girls in their third year 
in college might plan to spend some 
of their summer vacation with the high 
school teachers during the time devoted 
fo project supervision. This will not 
only serve as a means of orienting the 
Juniors, but it should also stimulate 
interest in being more analytical of 
Programs offered. 
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If records of summer employment 
are kept and results indicate some of 
the following,—a better understanding 
of homes and home conditions, better 
understanding of individual pupils, a 
better community concept of homemak- 
ing education, increased enrollment in 
homemaking classes, a desire by girls 
to share responsibility in the home, stu- 
dents better able to choose worthwhile 
projects, girls more satisfied to stay 
at home during the vacation period, 
parents aware of the relationship be- 
tween home and school work, better in- 
formed and more interested teachers,— 
can there be any question as to the 


value of summer employment of home- 
making teachers? 


“Family life education will have at- 
tained its goal when our schools have 
trained every young know 
the true nature of home, a place of 
peace and the throne of our highest 
ideals; a shelter, not only from injury 
but from terror, doubt and dissension. 
If it is not this, it is not home but 
‘only a part of the outer world which 
someone has roofed over and lighted 
a fire in.” ”—Rena Hodgen, Supervisor 
Home Education, Illinois. 
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Southward Ho! 


(Continued from page 201) 


In olden times the square before the 
dazzling white Cathedral was given over 
to the market. The priests, it seemed, 
complained that street cries and_bar- 
gaining disturbed them at meditations, 
so today the market place, or rather, 
two adjoining market places, are found 
near the quay. The din is tremendous, 
for haggling over prices is one of the 
Haitian’s chief entertainments. Another 
is his delight in urging the prospec- 
tive customer to buy. Vendors of all 
kinds crowd the markets and display 


their wares from gutter, curb or stall. 
There are fruit merchants and vege- 
table merchants, not to mention candy 
salesmen who make sweets before 
your eyes, or tobacco sellers who trade 
in iniquitous smelling c gars, and ac- 
companying matches, tied in economical 
half dozen bunches. 

While the ship lingers in port un- 
loading its stores of canned goods and 
groceries from the States, there doubt- 
less will be time to take the beauti- 
ful thirty-one mile motor drive to 
Kenscoff, Haiti’s cool mountain summer 
resort, five thousand feet above sea 
level. Kenscoff, 


among the mountains, boasts a temper- 


charmingly located 
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ature of eighty-five degrees by day 
and sixty by night. In consequence, 
its popularity is unfailing, both among 
Haitians and tourists. 

From Port au Prince the ‘Vangen 
ship makes its way along the pictur- 
esque coast to Ciudad Trujillo, old 
Santo Domingo, capital of the Do- 
minican Republic. Although Haitians 
and Dominicans live on a single is- 
land, the two peoples have few common 
tastes or traditions. The Haitians 
are chiefly African in origin, descen- 
dents of African slaves or slaves and 
their French masters. French or 
Creole a crude dialect with French as 
its foundation, are spoken. 

In Santo Domingo, on the contrary, 
Spanish is the official language. The 
inhabitants are Castilian in origin. 
Spanish customs, food and _ traditions 
everywhere are in evidence, from the 
ancient ceiba tree where Columbus was 
said to have anchored his ship, to the 
old Rosario Church where _ natives 
claim he worshipped. 

Santo Domingo, the first New World 
colony to send back treasure to the 
mother country, once was the powerful 
outpost from which bold adventurers, 
such as Cortez, Pizarro, Balboa and 
others set forth to conquer new terri- 
tory. It was here that Columbus ruled 
as governor and here he was _ buried, 
after having died in obscurity in his 
native land. 

Santo Domingo combines the old and 
the new in a delightful manner. New 
concrete highways, flourishing sugar 
estates, modern buildings have sprung 
up side by side with colorful tradi- 
Both old and new 
are viewed with respect and given their 
rightful place in Santo Domingo’s his- 


tions of the past. 


toric city. 

Leaving the island of Haiti, Willem- 
stad, capital of Curacao, the island an- 
cient chroniclers once called “barren 
rock,” is the next port of call. As the 
ship steams up the long channel har- 
bor, the pontoon bridge swings open 
to give it right of way. Into the very 
heart of Willemstad it sails. Like a 
bit of Holland is this enchanting city 
with its gaily colored gabled houses, 
tiled in red, its ribbon like canals and 
ancient forts. For all its sturdy Dutch 
atmosphere, however, Curacao is most- 
ly negro in population, And _ in_ spite 
of Dutch street names and Dutch speech 
among the educated inhabitants, Papia- 
mento, a curious dialect mixture of 
Dutch, French, English, Spanish and 
Portuguese, is the tongue employed by 
the illiterate. 

Peter Stuyvesant’s spirit still broods 
over the little island which, since the 
early days of his iron rule, has devel- 
oped into Holland’s most important 


Caribbean possession, Oil, _ bitter 


oranges and ostriches are the chief 
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sources of Curacao’s wealth. A constant 
stream of oil tankers operates between 
the oil wells of Lake Maracaibo and 
the oil refineries of Curacao, when it is 
shipped to all parts of the world. Bit- 
ter oranges, which thrive on the island, 
are sent to Holland, where the peel 
serves to make the famous Curacao 
cordial. And last but not least, os- 
triches bred on the arid soil, are a 
source of fame and profit to their own- 
ers. 

Shopping in Curacao is amusing and 
reasonable and you will doubtless spend 
pleasant hours among the tiny shops 
of Heerenstraat, which seems to spill 
over on the sidewalk, leaving no pas- 
sageway for either motor car or pedes- 
trian. 

If you have been intrigued by the 
quaintness of Willemstad, you will be 
awed by the beauty of La Guaira, gate- 
way to Caracas, capital of Venezuela. 
With luck, you will see your first 
glorious Andean sunrise from the ship 
as it lies in harbor. You will revel 
in the picture of rainbow roofed houses, 
rising step-like from the sea and nest- 
ling against a background of lush trop- 
ical foliage. 

In 1498 Columbus sighted Venezuela 
from the sea, doubtless being the first 
European to view this coastland. 

From La Guaira an electric train 
takes you up on a marvelous mountain 
trip to Caracas, three thousand feet 
above sea level, and the birthplace of 
Simon Bolivar the famous “Liberator” 
of South America. At the small square 
opposite the market the Liberator’s 
home may be visited. 

But even more interesting than the 
dead hero’s birthplace are the sights, 
sounds and smells which must have 
given him pleasure when living. In 
spite of its modernity. Caracas prob- 
ably has changed but little in the last 
few centuries. Palms, eucalyptus trees, 
brilliant plumaged birds hanging in 
bamboo cages, the gorgeous orchids 
for which the city is famed,—doubtless 
all were beloved sights to Venezuela’s 
great Apostle of Freedom. 

Today the streets of Caracas are 
crowded with beautiful women in Pari- 
sian dress, tall planters in sombreros, 
peasant men carrying bread on little 
donkeys, sellers of lottery tickets and 
dark eyed flower girls displaying their 
fragrant wares. Then, too, there are 
quaint shops where treasures of tortoise, 
Say woolen sandals and faintly yellow- 
ish Margarita Island pearls may be 
bought as keepsakes of the high Andean 
City, 

The descent to La Guaira is pleas- 
antly made by motor, down winding 
hairpin curves, past luxuriantly grow- 
ing ferns and masses of gorgeous flow- 
ts; Once back in La Guaira, a visit 
should be paid to the church quaintly 


' 





named by the natives, /glesia de la 
Santissima Carramba, Church of the 
Most Holy Damn! Legend says that 
this splendid church was built from 
fines levied on all those who swore. 
By far the most interesting part of 
the cruise through the Caribbean comes 
after leaving La Guaira. The ship 
skirts the South American coast until it 
reaches Dutch Guiana. Paramaribo, the 
first port of call, combines the colors 
and customs of the Seven Seas. In 
the harbor corials, or native dug outs, 
are seen laden with rich woods from 
the jungles. On the streets of the beau- 
tiful modern town, Negro women, bal- 
ancing tremendous loads on their heads, 


rub elbows with Javanese girls clad 
in colorful sarongs. Distant Hindus 
with turbans and caste marks stalk 
by with disdainful detachment, while 
bushmen pass with the noiseless tread 
of men used to stalking jungle game 
Hollanders on bicycles speed through 
the strange assortment of peoples, as 
much at home as on the busy Amster 
dam streets. 

As mentioned earlier, Moengo, inland 
up the Cottics River, the real destina- 
tion of the ’Vangen ships. Not far 
from this busy little outpost, famed 
the world over for its aluminum ore, 
live the Djukas or bush Negroes, de- 

(Continued on page 214) 
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course 
Southward Ho! the men of the bush, however, a com- Rice is grown in this part of the senior ; 
petent guide should be secured at Mo- world and is another favorite article it will 
(Continued from page 214) engo and a trip made farther inland, of food. Corn, also, is dried and eaten, have 4 
while the ship is loading. There are breadfruit, pineapples and riences 
The eating customs of the bush Ne- bananas in abundance. Wild monkey uae 
gro are of great interest, especially to meat is the bush Negro’s favorite deli- = 
Group 
traits < 
own px 
It is fortunate that the most excit- A stud 


ing part of the ’Vangen cruise should great 

be repeated because many wonderful must be 
sights missed on the way to Moengo far afie 
will be noted on the return trip to to avol 
Paramaribo. From Paramaribo _ the high sc 


scendants of the African slaves once 


imported to work on Dutch plantations. : : . : ‘ . . 

Home Economics teachers. Cassava cacy, while wild turkey is a close sec- 

As the ship steams up the river, bread is a staple food. The roots are — ond. 

jungle foliage brushes the decks, hum- peeled and drained of juice before be- 
ming birds dart in and out from bril- ing pounded to a fine meal. The meal, 
liant tropical flowers, parrots scream in turn, is sifted through a sort of 
and monkeys swing from tree to tree sieve which the women hold between 
with amusing jungle grace. Djuka their toes. Then the flour is wet with 
villages are glimpsed now and _ then, water, shaped into round cakes and 
their quaint thatched _huts visible baked on hot stones. Later the loaves freighter retraces its steps to Curacao about 1 
through dense foliage. To really see are set to dry in the sun on a rack and thence sails northward to New iter 
Orleans. pecially 
th 


something of the ways and customs of made of sticks. 


The Blue Cruise, which is hot in sum- the 





mer and therefore not advised for train O1 
those who want cool breezes on a va- end gu 
cation trip, goes from Tampa to Ja- dress 

maica where the inhabitants have a teature 
strange folklore, part African and part long tc 
English; from Jamaica to Guadeloupe, and to 
France’s largest West Indian posses- contact 
sion; from Guadeloupe to Martinique, going | 


home of the Empress Josephine; on to teach - 
busines 


We 
this w 
homes 





Barbados, famous “Little England” of 
the Caribbean. Stops are made at 
Trinidad, called by early natives Jére 
or Cairi, “Land of the humming birds,” 
and by some the land of asphalt and 
trees; and at Georgetown, “the Garden 
City” of British Guiana. 





more tl 
cussion 
family 
in by 
From Georgetown the cruise contin- Someti 


A CHALLENGE ues to Paramaribo and Moengo, as on come b 
the Red Cruise, then back to Jamaica, A moi 
TO COOKERY STUDENTS | and finally New Orleans. Should you va 


daught 
wish to tarry for a fortnight in this port joying 
or that, tickets are good for six months Her sc 
and stop-over arrangements may _ be membe 
readily planned. A thirty-four day va- high li 
cation may be stretched to six weeks or in turt 
Here is a challenge to Cookery students. The raising of pie standards | longer without great distress to even who sa 
is a responsibility these homemakers of tomorrow should be glad to a slender purse. course 
assume. Ther 





Pie is recognized as America’s favorite dessert. Yet in the face of its 
overwhelming popularity, pie standards are admittedly too low. Par- 
ticularly pie crust quality, the determining factor in a pie’s success 
or failure. 





And because the making of perfect pies is an art which requires con- | numbe 

siderable skill and practice, this subject is entitled to careful attention provid 

in your Cookery classes. 

sos includi 

Here’s a suggestion. In your pie crust lectures and demonstrations, Problems In Modern Living dite 

you'll find the new super-creamed Crisco a big help. For this pure menses , i. 

: : : 7 4 , : » 187 such < 

vegetable shortening makes the kind of pie crust which is such an (Continued from page 187) sine: 
essential part of every good pie. 
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as its seventh year is nearing comple- 
tion. How is it regarded by the prin- 
cipal of the school and the advisory 
group? What phases have most in- 
terested the girls themselves? Do we the gr 
know that the course has carried over ber of 
You'll like Crisco for pie crust. You'll like it | into their lives? What is the probable 
equally well for other shortening purposes and | future of a course in Modern Living 
for frying. Try it and see. for high school girls? 


Crisco has just the right consistency for flaky, tender pie crust. It’s 
neither so soft that it produces a greasy crust nor so hard that it 
makes the crust flaky but tough. It blends in easily with the flour. 
And it won’t develop off-flavors at the high baking temperatures 
necessary for pie crust. 
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| planned to offer the Modern Living 
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course in the junior instead of the 
senior year, the principal believing that 
it will be an advantage for girls to 
have a year longer to live the expe- 
riences resulting from its teachings. 

The answer to the second question 
varies somewhat from year to year. 
Group upon personality 
traits and the analyses of the girls’ 
own personalities are always popular. 
A study of family relationships is of 
Here 


discussions 


great interest too. discussion 
must be carefully guided or it will go 
far afield. Skilled teaching is required 
to avoid pitfalls along the way. Senior 
high school girls also want to know 
about manners as distinctive features 
of developing the all-around girl, es- 
pecially in such situations as arise at 
the theatre or movies, traveling in 
train or bus, at a dance, being a week- 
They are interested in 
conditioning 


end guest, ete. 
dress and grooming as 
features of a girl’s daily life. They all 
long to be brilliant conversationalists 
and to develop ease and tact in social 
contacts. And finally, as these are not 
going to college and are not going to 
teach and are not training specifically for 
business, they want to know about jobs. 

We many instances where 
this work has carried the 
homes of the girls. There been 
more than one report of each day’s dis- 
cussion repeated each night at the 
family dinner table to be participated 
in by various members of the family. 
Sometimes echoes of these discussions 
come back to us in very different guise! 
A mother with a instead of a 
daughter once told us that she was en- 
joying our course in Modern Living. 
Her son walked home with one of the 
members of the class and was given 
high lights of the day’s discussions. He 
in turn repeated them to his mother 
who said to us “Why can’t you have a 
course for boys too?” 

There are now on the market a 
number of excellent text books which 
provide varied material for courses in 
Modern Living. Many high schools are 
including such courses in their cur- 
ticula. Other high school departments, 
such as health and physical training, 
business training and science are de- 
veloping units similar to those stated 
above, but I believe that the home eco- 
nomics department is best equipped to 
combine and coordinate such units for 
the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber of high school girls. 


know of 
over into 


has 


son 


Dr. Otto Mecheels, professor of en- 
gineering at the German Research In 
stitute Textiles, claims to have 
made a fiber from albumen and _ cel- 
lulose, which he terms “fish wool.” It 
is reported to have made clothing that 
Sas warm as The source of 
the albumen is fish, hence the name. 
What will these researchers find next? 


for 


wool. 
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Better Menu Planning 
(Continued from page 204) 


source of most 


While the 


high costs, there are numerous 


meat is 
other 
means of which are over- 
looked by many of the managers. Dry 
all left-over cakes which unsale- 
able, then roll them into fine crumbs, 
Substitute 


crumbs for flour in your pudding re 


economy 
are 


icing, filling and_ all, these 


cipes, reducing the quantity of sugar 
which is required. In this way you are 
not only saving on the raw ingredients 
but 


also increasing the nutritive value and, 


by utilizing unsaleable left-overs, 


Sample copy 


sent free! 


This new Better Buymanship volume tells what 
every consumer wants to know about fabrics 
cotton, silk, linen, ravon and wool 

How can one judge fabrics? What makes fab 
rics weat? How and of what are fabrics made 
These and other important questions are fully 
discussed in simple terms so that Mrs. Consumer 
can buy intelligently and with assurance of get 
ting full value for her money 

Simple tests which anvone can make at home 
show how to identify pure fabrics of various kinds 

\ useful glossary explains terms used to de 
scribe fabric finishes and gives much practical in- 
formation on their value to the 

Written by a textile specialist, this new guide 


consumer 


Research Department PHE-4 
tothe 
of Consumer Education 


Please send me without obligation a copy new 


other titles in your Library 
Narn 


City 


Household Finance Corporation, 919 N. Mic 


Better 


very often, the flavor of the pudding. 

The filling of left-over fruit 
should be scooped out and combined 
with steamed fruit puddings or utilized 
Left-over 


pies 


in fruit sauces. soft pies, 


such as butterscotch or chocolate 
meringue, will make an excellent pud- 
ding if the filling is scooped out, com- 
bined with cake crumbs, and chilled well 
before serving. 

Since it 


to provide 


is the function of the cafe 


teria wholesome, nutritious 
food at low cost, this aim can be more 
successfully accomplished when all eyes 
the them 


in palatable, 


watch left-overs and_ utilize 


nutritious and attractive 


dishes. 


New 
\ consumer guide 
to fabrics 


contains the latest facts on one of the most im 
portant items in the family budget 

We believe vou will find this new Better Buy 
manship volume very useful for reference and as 
a classroom text. You are invited to send for a 
free copy today 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters : 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


. one of America's leading family finance organizations 


with 232 branches in 150 cities 
Completing sixty years of serv- re 
8 8 * * 8 
l ice to the American family l 23 


sigan Ave., Chicago 


Buymanship booklet, ‘Fabri 


Also a list of the | 


Address | 
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THE 
STOUT 
INSTITUTE 


— Summer Session — 
June 27 to August 5, 1938 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


Six-Week Courses 
and Three-Week Short Units 


The summer session at The Stout In- 
stitute is planned particularly for teach- 
ers and others interested in Industrial 
Education and Home Economics. In ad- 
dition to work in these fields, an ex- 
cellent range of courses is also offered 
in science, social science, English, edu- 
cation, and vocational education. 


Short units are offered by national 
leaders in Administration of Vocational 
and Adult Education, Supervision of 
Vocational and Adult Education, Family 
Life, Conference Leadership, Safety 
Education, Apprentice Training, Con- 
sumer Education, Problems in Curri- 
culum Construction, and Distributive 
Occupations. 


Menomonie, located in Northwestern 
Wisconsin, is within short driving dis- 
tance of the famous Wisconsin summer 
resort country. Residence facilities in- 
clude expanded and remodeled dormi- 
tory accommodations, college camp col- 
ony, and numerous lake cottages. Ex- 
cellent opportunities for combining pro- 
fessional study and recreational activi- 
ties. 


The Stout Institute summer 
session offers graduate curricula 
leading to the Master of Science 
Degree in Industrial: Education or 
Home Economics, and under- 
graduate curricula leading to the 
Bachelor of Science Degree in 
these fields. 


Write for the 


Summer Session Bulletin 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


THE. 
STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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Lunches In the Yard 


(Continued from page 206) 


to Mrs. C. 
trician in the yard. When she had four 
children in school she packed five 
lunches and now that the two 
boys have wives to pack their lunches, 
she boards a former neighbor’s daughter 


whose husband is an elec- 


older 


and “keeps her hand in.” 

Mr. C. is easy to please. He just 
wants an egg sandwich every day, and 
doesn’t care whether it’s scrambled, 
fried or hard cooked so long as it’s 
an egg. But he wants another sandwich 
too, and Mrs. C. recommends this one 
for both flavor and economy: 

Shrimp Sandwiches: Drain the con- 
tents of a can of wet pack shrimp (it 
costs 15c in Kitsap County) mash and 
moisten with salad dressing, spread on 
buttered bread. 

Mrs. C. puts fruit in every lunch and 
the girls take apples, oranges and pome- 
granates but Mr. C. prefers a little 
jar of canned fruit. Lemon pudding 
prepared for dinner is also packed in 
a small jar for one of Mr. C.’s favor- 
ite lunch kit desserts. 

To cut down the cost of packing so 
many lunches, Mrs. C. makes a batch 
of boiled salad dressing and mixes it 
with an equal quantity of ready made 
salad dressing. 

A round loaf of nut bread, whole 
wheat preferably, makes attractive 
sandwiches according to Mrs. C. 
she says this difference in loaf shape 
breaks the monotony of packed lunches. 
She thinks potato bread has an en- 
tirely different flavor. The girls like 
her husband sticks to 


and 


rye bread but 
white bread. 
Peanut butter cookies made by roll- 
ing, chilling and slicing the dough, then 
pressing into designs with a fork are 
most popular with the B. family. But 
cookies are next choice 


boiled raisin 


and here is the recipe: 


Boiled Raisin Cookies 
4 cups flour (approx.) 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 


cups seeded raisins 
cup water 

cups sugar Y, teaspoon salt 

Y% teaspoon nutmeg 


baking 


cup butter or short- 


ening 1 teaspoon 


teaspoon vanilla powder 


well beaten eggs 1 cup walnut meats or 


teaspoon soda cocoanut 


Boil 
cool and stir with the soda. 
sugar which been creamed 
the butter, vanilla and well beaten eggs. 
Add remaining dry ingredients which 
have been sifted add nuts 
and drop by teaspoonsful on oiled bak- 
ing pans. Bake 12-15 minutes at 425 
degrees and remove at once from the 
pan. Make 6 dozen The 
amount of flour varies slightly accord- 


water 5 minutes, 
Add to the 
with 


raisins with 


has 


together, 


cookies. 


ing to type. Four cups is the measure- 


ment for an all purpose western blend. 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 








inchs \, 
University of \ 
MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION COURSES 
in 


HOME ECONOMICS 


First Term Only 
June 13-July 22 


@ Graduate and undergraduate 
courses in the various fields of Home 
Economics including Textiles, Related 
Art, Home Management, Family Re- 
lationships, Foods, Nutrition, Home 
Economics Education, and Problems 
in Adult Education. 


For further information 
write to the Director 
of the Summer Sessions, 


262 Administration Bldg. 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
\ 








Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Apprentice 1 eaching 
(Continued from page 196) 

school. Then there were the extra things 
in the evenings. Sometimes there was 
a basket-ball game and a dance after- 
wards which required some teacher to 
These were very busy days. 
leave, the 


chaperon. 
On the Friday | 
eighth graders, 63 in number, surprised 
me with a gift—a large make-up box and 
Attached to this box 
On the outside 
was printed the word “Farewell;” on 
the inside each girl had 
name. Then their little party was end- 
ed by singing a song which they had 
composed. After this came the Home 
Economics Club party, made up of the 
high school group. We had our pic- 
tures taken outside the large brick 
school building. This was followed by 
refreshments (which consisted — of 
and cracker 
sandwiches, gum candy hearts, and tea); 
then games and the goodbyes. Hand- 
kerchiefs were given me by the club. 

I have had constantly before me the 
successful 


was to 
a handkerchief. 
was a slip of paper. 


signed her 


marshmallows graham 


objective— becoming a 


From the time | 


one 
was able to 
as my 
as my 


teacher. 


understand, I wanted to teach 


grandparents had done. I have 
goal a degree from some well known 
3efore me now is a period 
training 


university. 
of just four 
until I will have obtained my first goal 
Home Economi My 


{ 


apprentice teacher 


months college 
in the field of 
experiences as an 
have made me feel more enthusiastic 


over the work which is yet before me 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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What Do You Know 
About Rayon? 


(Continued from page 199) 


Why cannot all garments be 
cleansed at home? 

. Many garments, such as dresses, 
coats, suits, 
intricately cut or elaborately 
trimmed, and homes are not 
equipped with facilities for prop- 
erly drying and pressing such 
garments. It is better to have 
these dry-cleaned even though the 
cloth of which they are made is 
washable. Any reputable dry 
cleaner knows how to cleanse 
rayon articles safely and well. 

. Are rayon fabrics washable? 

. All rayons that are made into 
washable type garments may be 
safely washed if they are given 
the kind of care that any fine fab- 
ric requires. The trouble is not 
usually in the washing but in the 
drying and pressing. 

. Is rayon fashionable ? 


A. Rayon has a very important place 


in the fashion world; the most 


advanced and artistic fashion 
ideas are interpreted in rayon fab- 
rics. Rayon is suitable for a 
great variety of articles and will 
wear as well or better than other 


1938 


blouses, etc. are 


textile materials at the same 
price. 

J. How may one test rayons to 
identify the kinds? 

. l. Acetone, (liquid nail polish 

remover) will dissolve acetate 

rayon, but it will not affect 

other kinds of rayon. 

puckers and 


. Acetate rayon 


curls while burning and_ it 
seems to melt leaving a hard 
beady crust along the burned 
edge. The smoke smells sort 
of acid. 

. Other 
quick, clear flame and a very 
light ash which floats away and 
the smoke smells like that of 
burning paper. 


rayons burn with a 


Ed. note: The principal rayon trade 
Viscose proc 

Acme, Crown, Delray, DuPont, Enka, 
Hampton, Hartford, Newbray, North 
American, Skenandoa, Spun-Lo and Tu- 


names are as follows: 


bize Chardonize. Acetate process: Cela- 
nese, Crown Seraceta, DuPont Acele, 
Eastman, Tubize. Cuprammonium proc- 
ess: Bemberg, Nupronium. 


Two New Sidecstionnl Films 


Full directions and “formula” on how 
to dress well with a limited purse is 
the theme of an entertaining sound-slide 


picture entitled “Wardrobe, Ltd.,” pro- 
duced and distributed by the House- 
hold Finance Corporation. 

The film was written by Leone Anne 
Heuer in collaboration with other spe- 
cialists. Miss Heuer, a graduate home 
economist, is one of the leading author- 
ities on textiles, and has some excellent 
ideas for producing better wardrobes, 
greater wearability and better personal 
appearance—all at a lower cost. 

The characters in the picture are 
members of a typical American family 
in moderate circumstances, beset with 
the same economic problems that con 
front most of us. How these thoroughly 
human characters heed the common 
seuse advice of a friendly home econ- 
omist, take stock of their wearing ap- 
parel, and progress toward a_ happy 
solution, is unfolded in a= convincing 
fashion with many a chuckle. It con- 
tains not a word of company advertis 
ing. It is available free of charge to 
schools in some states, also to organ- 
ized groups of women. For more de- 
tailed information, write to Research 
Dept., Household Finance Corporation, 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

A sound motion picture “Anatomical 
Models, Their Production in America 
and Their Value in Visual Instruction” 
has just been released for school use, 

(Continued on page 224) 


Are you wasting 


“Sour Milk Time’? 


Grandma used to wait hours for milk to sour so that she could 
bake with Baking Soda. Today that isn’t necessary. Modern 
housewives know that they can get the same delightful results by 
using Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand Baking Soda (they are iden- 
tical) with sweet milk and lemon juice, orange juice, vinegar or 
chocolate. That produces the ideal leavening and makes for moist 
texture and delightful flavor in all baked goodies, and saves time 


and money. 


For the complete facts about using Baking Soda in cookery, 
write for a free copy of “Good Things To Eat,” with its tooth- 
some recipes for cakes, gingerbread, frostings, fillings, cookies and 
quick breads. You'll find it helpful. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 












































What Books Do You Need? 


Check This List to Make 
Sure Each of Your Classes 
Has a Modern, Effective 
Textbook For Next Year’s 
Work: 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
ae FOODS: Their Nutritive, 


Economic and _ Social 
Values. 

Harris and Henderson, $1.76 
Entertainingly written and 
so up-to-date and complete 
as to be revolutionary. 
Ready April 15, 1938 
CLOTHING: Selection 
and Care. Matthews. $1.60 


New, stressing consumer 
education. 


THE HOME ECONOM. 
ICS OMNIBUS. Harris 
and Huston. $1.60 


For combined courses. 


DESIGN: Its Fundamen- 
tals and Applications. Bush 
and Welbourne. $1.90 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


CLOTHES FOR GIRLS. 
Todd. $1.56 


NEW ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS. 
Matthews. $1.50 


YOUR HOME AND 
FAMILY. Graves and Ott. 
$1.40 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 BEACON STREET BOSTON 








You Want Them ! 


Tell ‘‘at a glance’’ wken roast 
is done to your liking — rare, 
medium or well done with method 
recommended by cooking experts. 
Retains juice and flavor. Reduces 


excessive shrinkage, Accurate, 
easy-to-read, Safe to use. Easy 
to clean chromium finish, On sale 
at drug, hardware, department 
stores or, sent post paid, 


ROCHESTER MFG. CO., INC. 
6 Rock d St., Rochester, N. Y 


ROCHESTERnoast meat 
THERMOMETER 











Integrating Home Economics 
(Continued from page 194) 
which prepare the way for rural 
electrification, which in a_ month’s 
time may come into a community 
and change homes from replicas of 
the pioneers to 1938 models. Children 
who come from rural homes where 
modern conveniences for housekeeping 
are unknown, to modern centralized 
schools which use, and should use, the 
latest and most efficient means of house- 
keeping, must experience a connecting 
link between their homes and the school 
situation. Perhaps this is one of home 
economics’ most valuable contributions 
to present-day living, in order that 
family relationships be not strained, that 
children be not unhappy in their home 
situations; that home projects may 
function to improve home conditions; 
and to prepare for the future homes 
which often rush in because of some 
community change, almost over-night. 
We must keep in mind that in many 
instances, the children of the children 
we are now teaching will be enrolled 

in our school within ten years. 

We must not forget that the work- 
shop is a standard for adult education 
as well as for our children in school. 
Several years ago I had the pleasure 
of setting up a homemaking apartment 
which did just this. Every parent who 
came to the school visited the apart- 
ment to see the modern equipment of 
which they had heard through their 
children. No stores in the small vil- 
lage carried in stock these articles. 
However, in the space of a year a 
building supply house had disposed of 
a full carload of the type of built- 
in ironing boards we had in the school, 
and since a new sewage system was be- 
ing installed at that time, many new 
bathrooms were modeled after the one 
in the homemaking apartment. Just 
during the past week the principal and 
Soard of Education in engaging a new 
teacher in this school, especially stipu- 
lated that she critically evaluate the 
equipment, now seven years old, to the 
end that worn-out and out-moded items 
be disposed of for new articles which 
will bring the apartment up to date 
so that again it may serve to set a 
standard for the community. 


Organization of the Classes 


With the efficient workshop estab- 
lished it is now necessary to plan very 
carefully to prevent confusion. If a 
home economics room is to function 
as a laboratory in the form of an apart- 
ment—then each group entering it has 
to feel that every task of homemaking 
is a part of its responsibility. 

To that end, it is necessary to plan 


the organization on a careful sched. 
ule within the group—one which js 
progressively difficult in technical hab. 
its as well as progressively difficult ip 
knowledge, management, and _ respons. 
bility. I therefore worked out gradu. 
ally a detailed organization setting yw 
as goals the objectives required in the 
state course of study; then determining 
standards of achievement, techniques 
for achieving them, and methods for 
evaluating them. 

Briefly, the process of organization js 
this: 

1. Let the pupils list all the possible 
activities that they wish to carry on, 
To meet the requirement of the course 
of study it is necessary that the teacher 
supplement the list sometimes by stimv- 
lating interest in different parts of the 
home. The group will choose a hostess 
(or manager) and a temporary secre- 
tary who will list all these activities. 

2. Select, according to frequency of 
occurrence, the activities which must oc- 
cur daily and those which need to oc- 
cur only weekly, or infrequently. 

3. Select the spots in the apartment 
where these activities will be carried 
on and call these places “working cen- 
ters.” 

4. Allocate the listed activities to the 
various working centers. That is, de- 
cide just where sewing is to be done, 
where laundry is to take place, ete. 
These are called stations. 

5. Assign activities to stations. This 
takes in all the routine duties of the 
class. 

6. Make a weekly plan for each sta- 
tion, emphasizing the importance of 
routine. I cannot stress too much the 
need for making automatic these ac- 
tivities which must recur frequently. 
I use a homemaking week as five les- 
sons, because I determined by experi- 
ment that the interest span of children 
of this age group is 5.8 days, and | 
have found that it is wise to stay well 
within the span, rather than to run 
to its limit. 

7. Make a daily, or period, schedule 
for each station. Then the number of 
minutes to be given to each one is 
worked out. Unless children are con- 
scious of length of period and plan 
their work according to that time, there 
is bound to be a bit of work left um 
done at the end of the period. Thea 
the schedules are fitted into a group 
plan. 

8. Collect equipment and 
necessary for carrying out the listed ac 
tivies at the various working centers. 

9. Select the proper place for the 
equipment and supplies. The best place 
is one requiring the fewest steps am 
motions for use and for replacing. It 
is amazing how quickly children get the 
idea of routing and motion saving. 


(Continued on page 220) 
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THE NEW VOGUE IN SLIPCOVERS 


The advent of cottons and linens Sanforized- 
Shrunk made possible the fitting of slipcovers like 
upholstery and the hanging of draperies in the 
correct length. No ungainly shrinkage allowances 
are needed if your students look for Sanforized- 
Shrunk on the end of the boltboard. 
e Send for wall charts 

and exhibit of fabrics for ° 
—" student or adult S ‘ 








Shunk 





rofts books—new and recent 


RECIPES 
AT MODERATE COST 


For School, Institution and 
Commercial Food Service 
by Constance C. Hart 
Rochester Board of Education 
Director of School Lunchrooms 
Rochester, N. Y. 
More than 550 recipes selected after thorough tests in 
many schools for nutritive value, simplicity of prepara- 
tion, and moderate cost. Quantities for fifty servings 
are given, with space for inserting other quantities, and 
also cost data. Includes tables, suggested menus, and 
holiday dishes. Convenient spiral binding with guide 
cards and indices. 
Ready May 15th. 330 pages, $3.50 
CONSUMERS AND THE MARKET 
by Margaret G. Reid 
Iowa State College 


A practical book for all consumers and courses on consumption 
economics. Miss Reid discusses at length with a wealth of 
illustration and supporting data, current practices and policies, 
costs and services, advertising, labeling, standardization and 
other matters of importance to the consumer. 


584 pages, 86 tables, graphs, and illustrations. $3.75 


THE SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


by Mary de Garmo Bryan 

Teachers College, Columbia 
The standard book on all aspects of cafeteria organization, 
equipment and operation, including cost control, menus, special 
problems of rural schools, etc. Extensive tables of food specifica- 
tions give complete data on grades, unit and pack, size, portion, 
etc. for use by quantity food buyers. 


726 pages, illustrations, charts, ete. $3.50. 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 


41 Union Square New York 




















ADULT HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


1. “Unit in Clothing Selection.” 
2. “Unit in Home Arrangement and Furnishing.” 
By Mable Russell and Elsie Wilson Gwynne 

A bulletin of assistance to all types of adult study groups 
—Extension Service, Consumer Education groups, Special 
Vocational, or the usual adult classes. Of use to home eco- 
nomics teachers, since the problems can be adapted to the 
interests, needs and experiences of high school students. 
The units are well worked out and each contains a number 
of problems for group and individual study. Approximately 
90 pages, substantially bound. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


ART IN HOMEMAKING 


a beautiful collection of 
frontispieces published in 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 

which are especially appropriate for use in Home Economics 
classes. Printed with special glossy surface, suitable for framing 
with or without glass. Sent in an art container with descriptive 
foreword, All. paintings by famous artists. 

Includes: “The New Bonnet”, “Two Women of the Tache- 
banacho and a Hairdresser”, “The Flemish Girl Spinning”, “Tea 
Leaves”, “A Visit to the Nursery”, “The Child Knitting”, “Juanna 
of Austria”, “Charlotte of France”, “The Embroidery Lesson”. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


Practical Home Economics 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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f 
COTTON 


Associate Editor, “Daily 
News Record”, former Re- 
search Associate in Textiles 
— American Museum of 
Natural History, Research 
Editor of “Women’s Wear.” 


HUMAN record of a great fibre 

that played a large part in the The 
civilization of two hemispheres—to- 
day the most important textile fibre. Fibwe 
What will the future of COTTON be?— 
Will it again have its golden age of love- of 
liness? - Will some new fibre replace it in 
economic importance? These and many rt 
other problems broadly treated. wo 
Here is a volume intended to be read by 
those interested in the history of art and Worlds 
technology as expressed in fabrics. Cer- 

and 


tainly a book that should be included in 
every HOME ECONOMICS library. 


244 Pages - 21 Full-Page Illustrations 
Price $1.95 Postpaid 


Many 
Ages 
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ALL 
ABOUT 
SILK 

STOCKINGS 


+ + Let us 
send you 
“We spin 

the Tale of 
GOLD STRIPE 
Silk Stockings” 
=«folder describing the manufac 
ture of full fashioned silk hosiery. 




















Learning 
be exciting busi- 
and Elsie Jane— 


A cook book in story form, 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
to cook turns out to 
ness for Eleanor Ann 
with 
of buying, cook- 


twins—who are faced 
true-to-life situations 


ing, and serving. 


The author, an experienced teacher of 
head 
Department 
Corning Glass Works, 
tested its hundreds The 
subject matter is up-to-date, dieteti- 
cally sound—checked by leading dieti- 
Printed in two colors and pro- 
fusely illustrated, with 141 photo- 
graphs and 65 drawings by Ruth King. 


of the 
of the 
personally 


Home Economies, and 
Home Economics 


has 


of recipes. 


tians. 


300 pages, size 6” x 9”. Price 


$2.00, subject to usual school dis- 
count, 





A new book for the 
Home Economics Library! 
IT’S FUN TO COOK 
by Lucy Mary Maltby 
teen-age 


Winston Co. 
Philadelphia 


The John C. 


Winston Building 











FREE to, 


your students 


“Frozen Desserts” — 
some to be made ina 
mechanical refrigera- 
tor 


some fora hand-turned freezer—also 
appropriate sauces to serve on them — 
all delicious, more wholesome and less 
expensive made with Irradiated Pet Milk. 





PET MILK COMPANY 
1447e Arcade Building, {t. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me 


r ‘ copies of 
Frozen Desserts 


I teach (sul ject 
school (grade) 


in 
Name 
Address 


City State 
(Offer limitcd to residents of U.S.) 
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(Continued from page 218) 


the to perform 


each activity, beginning with Station 1 


10. Demonstrate wa) 
and dropping off a pupil at each station 
to carry on the work until the teacher 
and one pupil reach the last station. 
11. When the routine 

and the organization the 
household is well under way, then the 
family is ready to undertake a project 


daily is set 


within class 


such as those outlined in most courses 
of study. By this time certain projects 
will have presented themselves which 
fit nicely into the course of study, and 
the children delight in selecting from 
these the ones which they would like 
to undertake. Some of these may over- 
lap from one class to another, and it 
different class 
hours to 
there may be 
This one-ness 


necessary for 
groups meet after 
plan that 
continuity in the project. 
of purpose is a great help in building 
up friendly relationships and the atmos- 
phere of a home. 

12. At the end of each period, when 
each pupil has working at her 
own job, they meet together in what | 
have called a “Family Conference” and 
reports 
plished during the period. 


may be 


to school 


together so 


been 
she has accom- 
This 


Each child 


each on what 
con- 
ference is very important. 
must feel that 
of perhaps only a sentence is a summary 
her day’s work and the 
report written at the end of the week 
or at the end of a group of lessons 


her one-minute report 


of progress 


should prove an inspiration and a check 
of accomplishment. 

13. When the routine is established, 
then projects for the school or the com- 
munity can be undertaken, and _ these 
projects can be carried on successfully 
without interruption of the class rou- 
tine. 

During this time of organization, the 
teacher works with the children, always 
keeping clearly in mind the objectives 
of the course of study and the laws of 
learning. 


Evaluation of the Work 
I originally planned the integrating 
the 
for girls majoring 
(in New York 


In the school in which I began 


organization for Homemaking A, 
first year 
in Home 
State). 


it, this came in the ninth year, and of 


of work 


Economics 


course, the class met every day in the 
week for a double period. Gradually 
the 7th and &th 
grade groups who came to Homemaking 


I experimented with 


only two or three times a week for 
single periods, and found that the plan 
and those age- 
it did the 
Now this plan of organi- 


those situations 


fully 


suited 
well 


groups as as 


older 


zation 


girls 


has been used through all the 


senior high school offerings as well as 
the junior high school. 

Many people who visited my first 
integrated classes said: “Oh, yes, it is 
fine. It works here in this set-up, 
but it never would work in a labora- 
tory with unit kitchens, or in my make- 
shift single 45- 
minute period classes.” 


apartment, or in my 

For three years I used this organiza- 
tion in a unit kitchen set-up, at times 
adding the living room. I have used it 
in a large apartment composed of sey- 
eral different rooms, and for two sum- 
it ina 
so large that I used 


mers | used college laboratory 
only one-half the 
apartment. I feel 
quite sure now that the classroom does 
not affect the great 


extent. Meeting seven 45-minutes classes 


room to represent an 


method to any 
per day five days a week has proved that 
such organization was essential for me 
to work individually and efficiently with 
large groups of children. 

Our work as teachers is judged in 
several ways: 


1. Techniques of the children—standards 
of doing. 

. Type of product produced. 

. Attitude of the children toward home 
economics in school and at home. 


Knowledge acquired by the children. 


Habits formed in doing are _ habits 
which transfer directly into the home. 
Unless we set up standards of achieve- 
ment will desirable 
achievements for our community, then 
must seek other 
activities. 


which produce 


we other means and 
Dish-washing is an exam- 
ple of a routine task which many teach- 
ers say cannot be made a learning ex- 
perience. It is a problem, a_ hurdle 
for the 45-minute period, which needs 
thought and Some 
“T just give up. I can 
my children cook and eat. their 


products, but there is not time to do 


careful planning. 


teachers say: 


have 
everything, so I just give up and let 
This 
It simply means they do 


them wash the dishes anyway.” 
is no answer. 
not wish to meet the challenge. 

If a child wishes to specialize in one 
field, which is quite apt to be the atti- 
tude at 
homemaking, it will be found that the 


the beginning of a course in 


inter-relationships she has with children 
in her group who are interested in other 
phases, will prokably tend to stimulate 
her interest toward those other prob- 
that more 
experience than 
full 
boratory or in a sewing laboratory. A 


receive a 
if 
ina 


lems so she will 


she were 


foc yds la- 


rounded 


spending her time 
girl entered my demonstration class one 
to come only tt 
During the 


be pred 


wished 
to 


she 


summer who 


she could learn sew, 


first two lessons was a bit 


not s0- 


Fam- 


and disturbed because it was 


cially the thing to do to omit tli 
) 


(Continued on page 22 
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HOME ECONOMICS PLAYS 
New Plays in Pamphlet Form 


To continue interest in your class work, give a play! 


The ones listed below have been used by many Home 
Economics teachers with great success. 


1. Joan Finds Out. 

One-act play for senior highschool Clothing Classes. 

Seven girls. 15¢ 

2. Martha Washington Returns. 

A one-act play for highschool child development 

classes. Seven girls. 15¢ 

3. There Was an Old Lady Who Lived in A 

Shoe. 

Fashion show in five scenes for younger girls. Panto- 

mime, two announcers, any number of children. 15¢ 

4. A Television Style Show. 

Lines read behind scenes. Three girls, announcer. 15c 

5. Playing the Game. 

Two-act play on Social Relations. Five girls, four boys. 
25¢ 

6. Renovating Rosie. 

Two-act play on personal appearance. Six girls and 

three boys. 25¢ 

7. Abigail’s Print Shop. 

One-act play for highschool clothing classes. Three 

girls, one boy, and models 15¢ 


8. Two Short Plays for Clothing Classes. 


(a) Closet Cleverness. Eight Color girls, and 
models, one announcer. (b) All Day Long. Four 
girls as main characters and models 15¢ 
9. This Modern Generation. 

Three-acts, ten or more highschool girls. 25¢ 


10. The Uses of Adversity. 

One-act and three scenes for homemaking classes. 
Five boys and five girls. 25¢ 
11. The Fashion Cycle & Facts and Fancies in 
Costume. 

Two short plays for college students. Six girls. Any 
number of models. 20c 


12. The Awakening of Amy Brant. 
Two-act play for highschool foods and nutrition 
classes. Nine girls and extras. 15¢ 


13. Hollyhocks for You. 

Deals with Family Relationships. 5 girls, 2 boys. 25¢ 
14. A Home Management Play. 

4 girls, 6 boys. 15¢ 


15. The Country Cousin. 
4 main characters all girls. Based on personal appear- 
ance and good grooming. 15¢ 


16. A Modern Cinderella. 
6 girls. Based on general home economics course. 15¢ 


17. Mr. Budget. 
A puppet show on family budgets. Three girls, 2 boys. 
15¢ 


Order These Plays by Number. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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EVEN 
GREATER 
SAVINGS 
RESULT 


when your kitchen 





'modernization program 


is backed by 
VULCAN 


/CONSULTING AND PLAN SERVICE 


| The service is entirely withouc obligation. The plan has 
helped uncover a number of ways to get maximum effi- 
ciency and savings from modernization programs. 

| School cafeteria managers find our consultations valu- 
able. They have depended upon them for nearly 50 years. 

| Only well-established dealers and contractors of reputation 

_ sell Vulcan Gas Cooking Equipment. 
If you are building, enlarging or replacing old equipment 
we will draw up suggested plan-illustrations. If you desire, 
our representative will gladly discuss your equipment 
requirements with you. 


modern ranges with 55 illustrations of latest developments 
in ranges and chapter on “Points to Consider in Selecting 


Home Making Teachers—Ask for 24 page “Fact Book” on | 
| | a Range.” Suggested for class room work. | 


School Division 


- STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


18 East 41st Street, New York City 


| Boston © Philadelphia © Baltimore @ Aurora, Hl ® New Orleans 


Chicago © Los Angeles 
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{RONG BONES 












require liberal 
amounts of cal- 
cium daily. You 
can supply it 
most conven- 
iently and eco- 
nomically by using dry milk solids. 

Dry milk solids also supplies other 
indispensable milk elements, in most 
natural forms—proteins of finest qual- 
ity, essential growth vitamins and 
lactose which helps in the assimila- 
tion of calcium and vitamins. 

Send today for the Institute bulle- 
tin ‘‘Planning Improved Institutional 
Diets with Milk Solids.’’ 


American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
Drawer Q, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Should Be a Regular Reader of 
THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 


formerly 
National Consumer News 
1 Teaching “Tool” in Consumer Education 
$1 a Year—12 Vital Issues 
Send for Free Consumer Training Course 
205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











—=Every Home Economist™ 











SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 


Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 
Skirt Cauges 






$500 


Comenere 
a, Send for Price List 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 
300 W. Adama St.. Chieago. Ill. 


Pins, Needles and 
Many Other Items. 
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ily Conference. At the end of the sec- 
ond week, however, she was an eager 
contributor to the family conversation 
and found cookery demonstrations, ]aun- 
dry problems, etc., in which she wished 
to take part. She also found that if 
her sewing did not progress as fast 
as she desired, she could do some of it 
outside of class. 

The need for discipline is often the 
result of unplanned leisure. In plan- 
ning an integrated program the teacher 
must be ready for the day or the hour 
when one or more children working 
faster than others, or more efficiently, 
have free time left—free time not to 
be spent by interrupting neighbors, but 
free time to pursue some of the multi- 
tude of useful and interesting activities 
for which there is no time in the reg- 
ular plan of the class work—to read 
new books and magazines, or contribute 
toward a worthwhile project for the 
Red Cross—dolls, scrap books; per- 
haps to make a dish towel for the lab- 
oratory, or holders. To do this without 
taking too much of the teacher’s time 
from the rest of the class, instructions 
must be easily available. 

The question is often asked: Do the 
children working under this plan learn 
as much cookery, sewing, etc., as under 
the laboratory plan? 


It is true that each child does not 
devote as many lessons to actual food 


preparation as in a_ regular cookery 


class. More time has been devoted 
to planning, to evaluating results, to 
nutrition, book knowledge, and to con- 
ferences—in other words, living  to- 
gether. The reality of the situation, 
however, makes up for the shorter 
time spent on various techniques 0 
that the final learnings seem to be more 
permanent. In addition, the children 
have acquired an understanding of what 
things contribute to living together, have 
learned how to accomplish some of these 
goals, and if we have succeeded in 
modification of habits, there is eyi- 
dence throughout the whole school of 
what has been taught. Personal ap- 
pearance, manners, and choices of 
luncheons in the cafeteria, are all indi- 
cations of how well home economics 
teaching is functioning in the lives of 
our pupils. If we are interested in the 
development of the well-rounded child, 
then we have given her much more 
through integrating our teaching than 
we could possibly give her under other 
plans. It is through action that chil- 
dren learn and they show evidence of 
learning only when their habits have 
been changed. 

Unless we integrate there is an un- 
evenness of experience throughout the 
group—things which are not important 
receive too much weiglit, things we 
should teach as skills have not been 
set in situations which are conducive 
to the teaching of skills, and_ habits 
we expect to be formed, we haven't 
really set in the situation where they 
will be mastered. 








No “married look” to collars and cuffs starched 
this easy way. Just cream this ready mixed 
powder in a little cold water...then add hot. 
That’s all. A wonderful invention. Your iron 
fairly glides. Send now for free sample packet. 


THANK YOU ----------- 


THE HUBINGER CO., No, 525 KEOKUK, IA. 


Your free sample, please, and “That Won 
derful Way to Hot Starch.” 





material for class work upon request. 


222 If you do not wish 


VOTE: Special quantities of this educational 


Established 1885. 


Teachers’ Agency, 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, 


Bachelors’, Masters’, Doctors’ wanted for 1938. Best schools and colleges 
our clients. Send for folder today. NATA. 
Cor, Agencies: 535-Sth Ave., N. Y. Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Placements in HOME ECONOMICS in 1937 far 


A L B E R T ahead of 1936. Supply practically exhausted. Salaries from $1000 te 


$2600 in high schools; up to $4000 in colleges and teachers’ celleges. 











CLARK - BREWER 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Palace Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY 
N. Y. Life Bids. 


SPOKANE 
Columbia Bldg. 





56th YEAR 
LYON & HEALY BLDG. 


Wanted for High Schools & Colleges. One fee registers im all 
ADDRESS ANY OFFICE—Dept. 11. 














HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHERS offices. 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


Nationwide 


Our Service Is 


ee 


Well-qualified teachers of Home Economics are ip 
great demand. We have requests for administrators 
and instructors trained in Home Economics Educs- 
tion, Consumer Education, and the sociological s- 
pects of Home Economics. We receive many 

for those prepared in Foods, Clothing, and the t 
lated Arts, Address 1200-i1 Steger Bldg., 28 & 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois (N.A.T.A.) 


——— 


ee 





Home Economics in 1937 
was one of our most aec- 
tive departments. De- 
mand exceeded the sup- 
ply. Aetual shortage of 
well-qualified 
still exists. 


HUGHES | i": 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
eandidates 25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, I. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Very fine cellege pow- 
teachers 
with higher degrees. 
Exeellent city and 


suburban positions for 
high schoel teachers. 
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THE SYMBOL OF 


RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 


For twenty-three years we have specialized in pro- 
Home Economics Educators with reliable 


educational 


samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 
Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 

This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 


If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1937-38, without cost or 
other obligations. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
NEW YORK 





Open BOTH Cans to 


“Get at the Facts”’ 


A can opener in your own diet kitch- 
en can do more than anything else to 
convince you that Monarch Finer 
Foods offer you better values. Com- 
pare with any others you may be us- 
ing. Note the solid servings Monarch 
gives, the superior flavor of those 
garden-fresh vegetables, and sun- 
ripened fruits, and remember .. . all 
are packed with a care in canning 
which matches your own care in 





“Quality for 85 years” 
Institution Size 
Packages 
—Strictly fancy finer 
foods under the Mon- 
arch Label. 
—Choice grades 








under 


| 

| ° 

Pe. os serving. 

| poe nl — pe weil Send for Free Copy of ‘‘Time Tells 
Label the Story." Wire or write for rep- 


“MONARCH SERVES Address Dept. 
THE NATION” 
—through Branches and Sales Of- 
fices at Chicago — Boston — Pitts- 
burgh — Jacksonville — Tampa — 
Los Angeles — St. Louis — Mil- 
waukee — San Francisco — Detroit 
—Cleveiand—Houston, Texas. Fac- 
tories where finer fruits and veg- 

etables grow. 


resentative to call. 
PH-5. 


Institution Department 
REID, MURDOCH & CoO. 
Canners and Manufacturers 

Drawer RM Chicago, Ill. 

















The 


BLODGETT 


Roaster-Baker 
is the 
last word in 


ECONOMY 


Write for 
details 
about this 
money-saving 
OVEN 



























THE MODERN 
BAKING FUEL 


The G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. 











1938 Graduates 
Need 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Our Special Offer 
To You 


Every issue of the magazine contains a wealth 
of helpful material and stimulating inspiration 














for those beginning their careers in Home Eco- 
nomics. 


The Editorial Department is always interested 
in your problems and acts as a clearing house to 
help solve them. 


The regular subscription price is $2.00 a year. 
Recognizing the magazine’s value to new gradu- 
ates, we offer the first year’s subscription 
twelve issues—for $1.00. 





Be sure to mention the name of the school from 
which you are graduating when sending in your 
subscription. 





PRACTICAL 
468 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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How Do YOU Do? 


Etiquette for boys and girls in 
understandable practical form. 


“How Do YOU Do?” . 


“Test on Manners for Juniors” 
{to accompany above) 
“Vocational Interest Inventory for Women” 
(to test occupational adaptability) 
“As Others Like You” 
(social etiquette for High School & College) 


“A Test on Social Usage” 


McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois 











Attention, Subscribers! 


We are in need of 
January, 1938 
February, 1938 

Practical Home Economics 


Our supply of these numbers is 
completely exhausted. If you have 
any that you no 
longer need, won’t you send them 


to us? We will refund postage 


extra copies 


and extend your subscription one 
month for each copy. 








MORE PEOPLE- 


Irradiated Carnation Milk 
is used by more _ people, 
throughout the world, than 
any other brand of evapo- 
rated milk. 


) i 
G wnalicn 





We all need 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


for GROWTH 96277 WORK ye“"® 


New Zest in SOUPS 
For Free Sample and Prize Recipe Book .. .Write 
Angostura—Dept.F —155 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 





From Railroad Coaches 
To Unit Kitchens 


(Continued from page 189) 


gave us a fine demonstration on party 
refreshments and one on school lunches; 
the home service girl of the public utility 
company demonstrated the use and care 
of electrical equipment, and we visited a 
local market for a lesson in buying 
meats and groceries. 

In a modern department there is a 
strong incentive to use modern meth- 
ods. We do our foods work through 
meal preparation and home projects. 
We try to teach a broad course with 
major emphasis on family life. We 
other departments 
Subject matter is 
reference 


correlate — with 

wherever possible. 
gained through discussion, 
reading, committee research, demonstra- 


field 


Students direct themselves 


tion, laboratory work, trips and 
visual aids 
even to the extent of having two classes 
meeting at the time with but 


Students are scored on 


same 
one teacher. 
by a pre-test 


improvement as shown 


and final-test and by rating scales. 
Tests are given to test skill and judg- 
ment as well as knowledge. No grades 
are given. The student’s report card 
contains a note telling in what phase 
of work he is good, in what poor, where 
improvement can be made. 

We are very happy in our modern de- 
partment, and we hope that some one 


may glean a helpfnl idea from. this 


description of it. 


Educational Films 


(Continued from page 217) 


which demonstrates the relationship of 
the parts of the human body and ex 
plains the function of the various organs 
and structures by dissecting and demon- 
strating the anatomical model on the 


screen, This demonstration, with the 


accompanying explanatory narration, 


was prepared by Dr. Leslie Brainerd 
Anatomy in North 


Medical School. 


Sponsored by the 


Arey, Professor of 
western University 
Denoyer-Geppert 
Company of Chicago, and produced wy 
the Atlas Film 
the film has been designed for use in 


Education Company, 
high school and junior college classes, 
and before section meetings at state and 
district teacher conventions. 














Binder, holding twelve 
copies of Practical 
Home Economics, made 
of green fabrikoid, stiff 
board cover, with gold 
lettering. 


$1.50, Postpaid 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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A FASHION SHOW? 


OF COURSE you, too, are planning to 
have at least ONE fashion show or play 
this spring. 

LET US HELP PLAN YOUR PROGRAM! 
You will find below a list of ready-made 
fashion shows that will make your pro- 
gram the HIT of the year in your school. 


4 FASHION SHOWS WITH MUSIC 





THE SUZANNE SHOP $1.00 
PLAIN MARY JANE ...........-- 1.00 
A MAID IN DISMAY 1.00 
HANG OUT THE SUN 

10 MIXED FASHION SONGS 


(Each with music) 


10 PLAYS FOR FASHION REVUES 





(No music) 


THE SUZANNE SHOP 

PLAIN MARY JANE 

A MAID IN DISMAY 

HANG OUT THE SUN ....... 
OH WHAT SHALL I WEAR? 

A STUDY OF COLOR ...... 
HUMOROUS FASHION REVUES . 
BLOND AND BRUNETTE .. 
FIVE FASHION SHOWS ... 
MODES OF DRESS 


Order From 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


4801 Independence Avenue 





Kansas City, Missouri 
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"''S Your Book 


You asked for it — here it is. Written to your specifications. Hundreds 
of Home Economics teachers have told us what they wanted to know 
about Rayon. This book contains the answers to all of their questions 


—and it's yours — FREE. 


"HOME ECONOMICS — AND RAYON" 


Is a 40-page book with cover, size 8 x 9, written clearly, concisely and 
non-technically, each subject illustrated with photos. It tells you all 
you want to know about Rayon. A 4-page insert shows actual swatches 


of Rayon in many of its beautiful textures and finishes. 


This book has been prepared for the thousands of Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents, Home Economics Teachers, Extension Workers and Project 
Leaders who have asked for concise, authentic information on Rayon 
as it is today. 

Fill out the coupon below NOW — while you think of it. Send 10c for 
shipping and postage, and you will receive your copy quickly. If you 
need additional copies for your classes, say so. 

Don't forget to visit our exhibit at the Pittsburgh Convention, and see hov CROWN 


TESTED RAYON FABRICS are check-tested to insure the maintenance of the original 
high standards that are always identified with the mark of CROWN TESTED QUALITY. 


ALWAYS LOOK FOR THIS TEST MARK 


BEHIND CROW? RAYON STANDS AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF RAYON YARN 
200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 200 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Send me copies of HOME ECONOMICS — and RAYON" without cost to 
me other than postage. Enclosed find to cover cost of handling at |0¢ per copy. 


Name 
Address 
Schoo! 
City Serie oh epee Doreen State 


Send me OT Meee additional copies for my class. 
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Here is some of the interesting mate- 
rial in this book: 


What Is Rayon? 
Rayon is defined in terms of such sin piici 


ty as to be understandable to everybody. 


How Can | Identify Rayon? 
Of tremendous value to women who must 
learn how to select what will give them 


the greatest satisfaction. 


What Are the Advantages of Rayon? 


enti 


Rayon is man-made and can he 
ically controlled. It can be made uniforn 


in quality, luster, durability, etc. 
What Special Care Does Rayon Require? 


This chapter answers a great many ques 
tions on washing, cleaning, ironing, tinting, 


wearing, and other subjects. 


Characteristics of Rayon? 
What types « f rayon are 
one kind of use 


number of other subject 


How to Use Rayon? 
The best ways of 
ing, pressing cleanir 

How to Test Rayon? 
Describes the var 
and ther test 
photographs. 

What Style Value Has Rayon? 

Ro nha yone more ? ontribute t the 
yreat ri y ir eaut f fabric style 
than any other fabric in the textile field. 


What Is CROWN.-Tested Rayon? 
Twelve la rator Tes? t assure greater 
serviceabilit ore it reaches the con- 
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THE HOBART MFG. CO., 































































Small Kitchen Model 
Hobart Potato Peeler: 
8 Ibs. in "NO TIME”... 


NOW even in the smallest of 
kitchens, astonishing savings 
can be made with a Hobart 
Peeler. This new, MUCH LOW- 
ER PRICED Model effects the 
same proportionate savings as 
larger Hobart Peelers, with ca- 
pacities up to 40 and 45 lbs. 
at one time. Any Hobart Peeler 
cuts peel-loss (which may run 
as high as 30% in hand-peel- 
ing) down to the "'skin-deep" 
minimum. It enables you to use 
No. 2 potatoes, at substantial 
price-savings. Labor and time- 
saving, too—make it practical 
to "trade your peelings for a 
Hobart Peeler," on the Hobart 
“EASY GET—EASY PAY" 


Plan of Purchasing. 


Ask us for interesting FIG- 
URES on Peeler Savings. 
Similar savings in other 
Kitchen operations are 
made by Hobart Mixers, 
Slicers, Dishwashers, Food 
Cutters and Air Whips. 





Please send more facts about specific kitchen SAVINGS, with Ma- 
chines checked: : 


C] Potato Peelers 
(0 Air Whips 








0 Mixers (] Dishwashers 
(0 Slicers (CO Food Cutters 
Name. 

Address 
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HOME ECONOMICS PLAYS 
New Plays in Pamphlet Form 


To continue interest in your class work, give a play! 


The ones listed below have been used by many Home 
Economics teachers with great success. 


1. Joan Finds Out. 

One-act play for senior highschool Clothing Classes. 
Seven girls. 15¢ 
2. Martha Washington Returns. 

A one-act play for highschool child development 
classes. Seven girls. 15¢ 
3. There Was an Old Lady Who Lived in A 
Shoe. 

Fashion show in five scenes for younger girls. Panto- 
mime, two announcers, any number of children. 15¢ 


4. A Television Style Show. 
Lines read behind scenes. Three girls, announcer. 15¢ 


5. Playing the Game. 

Two-act play on Social Relations. Five girls, four boys. 
25¢ 

6. Renovating Rosie. 

Two-act play on personal appearance. Six girls and 

three boys. 25¢ 


7. Abigail’s Print Shop. 

One-act play for highschool clothing classes. Three 
girls, one boy, and models 15¢ 
8. Two Short Plays for Clothing Classes. 


(a) Closet Cleverness. Eight Color girls, and 
models, one announcer. (b) All Day Long. Four 


girls as main characters and models 15¢ 
9. This Modern Generation. 
Three-acts, ten or more highschool girls. 25¢ 


10. The Uses of Adversity. 

One-act and three scenes for homemaking classes. 
Five boys and five girls. 25¢ 
11. The Fashion Cycle & Facts and Fancies in 
Costume. 

Two short plays for college students. Six girls. Any 
number of models. 20¢ 


12. The Awakening of Amy Brant. 
Two-act play for highschool foods and nutrition 
classes. Nine girls and extras. 15¢ 


13. Hollyhocks for You. 

Deals with Family Relationships. 5 girls, 2 boys. 25¢ 
14. A Home Management Play. 

4 girls, 6 boys. 15¢ 


15. The Country Cousin. 
4 main characters all girls. Based on personal appear- 
ance and good grooming. 15¢ 


16. A Modern Cinderella. 
6 girls. Based on general home economics course. 15¢ 


17. Mr. Budget. 
A puppet show on family budgets. Three girls, 2 — 
15¢ 


Order These Plays by Number. 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 








468 Fourth Avenue New York oy) 
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Dietitians say - 


THERE’S “WHOLE FAMILY’ NOURISHMENT 
IN THIS 100% WHOLE WHEAT BREAKFAST! 


Dietitians point out the need for particular care during 
the GROWTH YEARS. The time when youngsters need the 
right balance of food essentials to build sturdy bodies... 
to provide playing energy...to keep mentally alert. See 
the chart below...and see how abundantly Shredded 
Wheat and milk supply these essentials! 





D TISSUES 


wTH ; R ‘ 
GES GRO Again, see how these food essentials auto- 


| N 2 
(5) og OO ically adj fi lult’s need 
viral — TES APPEL. aids matically adjust to fit an adults needs... 


ROMO ERV P P mao 
PREALTHY N offsetting the wear and tear of daily living, 


(6) B\ aigestion : : : 
—— ERAL HEALTH fe 6=6helping to keep an adult body fit and 


s GEN a ce 

(7) amin G -_ young. There’s real “whole family” nour- 

a 4 ishment in a daily breakfast of crisp, tempt- 
ing Shredded Wheat! 


1 SHREDDED WHEAT VF 
ia FREE! 


RECIPE BOOK!! 


You can’t afford to miss this new Shredded Wheat 
recipe book. It’s new. It’s utterly different. And it’s 
Mi i} filled with really brilliant suggestions for tasty 
The Home of ¥ a) Niji f dishes at every meal. Hurry and send for yours! 
SHREODED 
WHEAT 











Se ee 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Educational Dept. 
449 West 14th St., New York City 





iL ; 12 BISCUITS -12 OUNCES 


We all need 
Please send me my free copy of “A 


SH RE DDE D WH EA —_ Book of Distinctive Recipes”. 


Name 
For GROWTH years and WORK years Add 
-_—_—.. Adaress 


The Seal of = SHREDDED WHEAT IS A PRODUCT 
Perfect Baking [Xam OF NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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FOCUS on FACTS 
about BEMBERG* RAYON _ 


Mary B 
State . 
Connec 


Marion 
State : 
Delarwc 


Pauline 
Territo 
Wyomi 


Caroline 
State ; 
Hawas 


4 i H, Chr 

HH] te . 

“formal ” | North 
C4 , 3 | ° ° 

"Ne whandly made I i seniousene education . . . directed — 


of ’ ia I State 


toward instructing the consumer how _ 





Lulu Gi 


to buy more efficiently, how to judge Conrw 








merchandise, how to recognize quality Mary 
Clevel 


Florenc 
State . 
Maine 


oo ts OF paramount consideration to 


home economists. 


Treva | 
State | 
New } 


Consumer education... regarding the 


Druzill; 


— J" qualities and characteristics of Bemberg Ta 


rayon that distinguish and differentiate this aristocrat of man-made yarns from other Mary § 
lowa | 
rayons... has for the past ten years been the thesis of work by the Educational Service ‘ 
ary E 


Direct 


Bureau of American Bemberg Corporation. New 1 
Lelia 


‘ ‘ > ° ‘ er od m State 
We extend a cordial invitation to home economists to visit our “Focus on Facts Monta 


Elizabe 


Booths during the Home Economics Convention where material specifically designed =, 








for advantageous use in the classroom, authentic information and practical illustrative tilen E 


Teach 
Colum 


material regarding merchandise made of Bemberg rayon will be available. Maude 


Chief, 
Calife 


M. Est 


AMERICAN BEMBERG corporation hin 


Deper 
Penns 


261 FIFTH AVENUE *« NEW YORK fieses 


tate 
Indsax 


Martha 
Direct 
New | 


*BEMBERG fs the registered trade-mark of AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
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